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LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE PRACTICAL WORLD 


An Editorial 


Linguistics is a relative newcomer to the sciences, but its 
short career has been marked by great accomplishments and 
discoveries. From the early days of the historical and com- 
parative linguists to the present day of the structuralists, the 
scientists have concerned themselves with those stepchildren 
of Babel, the languages of the world. Outof confusion and com- 
plexity have come system and order. Superstitions and shib- 
boleths have been dissipated by evidence. To cite only one ex- 
ample: The popular belief that languages “deteriorate and 
decay” has been challenged by the evidence and description of 
language “change” and by the reconstruction of older members 
of the great language families. 

The non-linguist, trying to read a linguistic journal today, 
may be dismayed by the vocabulary and baffled by the thought 
processes of the functioning linguist. But this same non-lin- 
guist, especially if he is a teacher of language, will go about his 
work more surely and competently because of linguistic science. 
Because of the phonemic theory, he can teach the minimum 
meaningful sound contrasts of a language, instead of spending 
frustrating time at the beginning with its complex phonetic var- 
iations. Because structural descriptions of language have shown 
him that the basic signals of inflection, word order, particles 
or function words, are more important to the learner than un- 
related vocabulary items, he can concentrate on the basic struc- 
tural patterns of the language. Once these are mastered, the 
items can be dealt with as they are fitted into the frames. Be- 
cause of linguistic science, he can compare the structure and 
the sound system of the language he is teaching with that of the 
language of his student. With this comparison he can point out © 
Similarities and predict difficulties and thereby greatly facili- 
tate the learning process. 

Linguistic science has “pinned down” language for us. It 
has measured, described, and isolated basic patterns. As a 
result, languages are being taught far more effectively and eco- 
nomically today. 





The present issue of LANGUAGE LEARNING is primarily 
devoted to applications for teaching. In publishing them, we 
acknowledge with thanks the many contributions of linguistic 
science to the practical world. 


L. Mc. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Our readers will notice that the word “quarterly” 
has been removed from the subtitle of our journal. 
The intermittent arrival of manuscripts makes regular 
quarterly publishing rather impractical, and the rise 
in printing costs makes a double issue a financial ne- 
cessity. This issue, therefore, continues the practice, 
begun in Volume III, of doubling the amount of material 
and publishing two numbers in one. We are also at- 
tempting to date our publication more accurately by 
including the current year of publication. This issue, 
then, begun in 1951 and carried into 1952, comprises 
Numbers 1 and 2 of Volume IV. 


THE EDITOR 
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THEY TEACH ENGLISH IN PUERTO RICO, DON’T THEY? 


PAULINE M. ROJAS 
Department of Education 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Suppose you are an American tourist visiting Puerto Rico 
for the first time. You have had a little Spanish in high school 
but you can’t remember anything much except buenos dias and 
adids. You never really learned to say much anyway. You are 
staying at the Caribe Hilton Hotelandgo down into old San Juan 
on your own for the first time. The narrow cobbled streets, 
the old-fashioned buildings, the street vendors give the place 
an old-world atmosphere. But what really strikes you as 
“foreign” is the language. Everywhere you go, you overhear 
snatches of conversation that you can’t understand. You think 
it is all Spanish but it isn’t really. 

The man selling lottery tickets on the corner holds them out 
to you and says, “For Sunday, Mister,” but you don’t understand 
him. His English sounds just like Spanish to you. 

When you are ready to go back to the hotel, you go to the 
Plaza de Colén, but which bus.... You go over to the traffic 
cop and ask, “Which bus do I take to the Caribe Hilton Hotel?” 

The cop squints his eyes, shifts uneasily, and haltingly asks, 
“What you say?” 

You try again. Someone who knows your kind of English 
comes to your rescue (Puerto Ricans are that way) and you get 
your bus. If you hadn’t been rescued, you probably could have 
made the policeman understand eventually. You would have 
slowed down your speech and made a special effort to speak 
distinctly. He would finally have caught on to your way of say- 
ing Caribe Hilton and would have pointed to or escorted you to 
your bus. 

“Why don’t these Puerto Ricans know more English?” you 
ask. “Puerto Rico is an American territory, isn’t it? Puerto 
Ricans are American citizens, aren’t they?” 

“Well,” I would say, “it all depends on your point of view and 
your own experience whether you think Puerto Ricans know 
English or not.” 
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A few years ago, two Federal Government agricultural ex- 
perts who had been working in one of the republics of Latin 
America were sent to Puerto Rico to make a survey. Their 
work took them into the remote rural districts up in the hills. 
When they came back into San Juan, one of them Said, “It’s 
wonderful the way these Puerto Ricans know English. We didn’t 
have any trouble at all. Everywhere we went we found people 
who knew enough English for us to make ourselves understood.” 
The second one made this comment, “Of course, if we knew as 
much Spanish as the Puerto Ricans know English, we wouldn’t 
have had any trouble in P either.” 

But let’s goback toyou. “Yes, the Puerto Ricans are Amer- 
ican citizens and they do study English. English has been taught 
since 1899 and no educational problem has stirredupm ore con- 
troversy. Every plan has been tried from teaching everything 
in English and teaching Spanish as a special subject to teaching 
everything in Spanish with English as a special subject. Fora 
while they even tried conducting the schools in one language in 
the morning and in the other language in the afternoon.” 

“Well,” you say, “you’d think that with so much emphasis 
on English they’d all speak it by this time. Maybe they just 
don’t want to learn.” 

“That could be,” I say, “but I don’t think so. Learning a 
language, any language, is not easy. Ina School situation it is 
still more difficult. It callsfor highly qualified teachers, small 
classes, selected groups of pupils, abundant classroom material, 
and a strong incentive to learn on the part of the pupils. And 
even then only those who have an opportunity to use the language 
out of school learn to speak it really well.” 

“It happens in Europe,” you say. 

“Yes,” I answer, “among the educated classes and in coun- 
tries like Luxembourg where more than one language is spoken 
and the level of general education is high. It happens in Puerto 
Rico, too, among the group that has superior educational and 
social advantages, but the policeman on the corner and the lot- 
tery ticket seller don’t belong to that group. Neither do the 
country people nor the people who live in the slums. In fact, 
the schools in Puerto Rico have never been able to accommo- 
date all of the children of school age. Even today only about 
sixty-four per cent of the children between the ages of six and 
eighteen are in school. Of the remaining thirty-six per cent 
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THEY TEACH ENGLISH IN PUERTO RICO 


some have never gone to school atall, others have attended part 
of the time. The illiteracy figure in 1950 was approximately 
twenty-four per cent.” 

“Oh, but that’s terrible,” you say. 

“Of course it is, but we are doing the best we can. The is- 
land spends around thirty-one per cent of its total budget on 
education but the schools just can’t keep up with the birth rate. 
The Department of Education meets the problem by organizing 
classes on a two-session basis. Eighty-four per cent of the 
urban elementary schools operate that way. Under this plan 
educational opportunity is extended in terms of the number of 
pupils reached but each pupil only gets a half day of schooling 
instead of the usual full day. Another problem we have is that 
of school mortality. So many pupils drop out during the early 
years that of those who enter the first grade only about half 
reach the sixth grade. But let’s get back to English. Would 
you like to visit a school and see how English is taught? ” 

“I’d like to very much.” 

“Well, let’s go to visit an elementary school in Bayamén.” 
Bayamon, which is near San Juan, is representative of the sit- 
uation all over the island. We drive out along the new military 
road and through the congested center of the townto 
School. We go to the office of the principal and she suggests 
that we visit Mrs. Ortiz who teaches a fifth grade. 

When Mrs. Ortiz is introduced to us, she is smiling and 
cordial. She speaks English with an accent but we understand 
her without any trouble. She tells us that the English class will 
begin in a few minutes and asks us to take seats in the back of 
the room. The room has one small bookcase, which serves as 
a library, and no reading table, but there are borders on the 
blackboard with captions in English and flower pots onthe win- 
dow sill. 

The class enrollment is fifty-two but only forty-seven pupils 
are present. Health and economic conditions affect attendance. 
Many of the pupils are rather poorly dressed but they are neat- 
looking and clean. About half of them are over-age although 
they don’t look it. They attend school during the morning ses- 
sion only. Another group of pupils and another teacher occupy 
the room in the afternoon. The schedule of classes for the 
morning session is the following: 
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8:00 - 8:20 - Free Activities 

8:20 - 9:10 - Spanish 

9:10 - 10:00 - Community Problems 

10:00 - 10;15 - Recess 

10:15 - 10:45 - Art Activities and Physical 
Education 

10:45 - 11:40 - English 

11:40 - 12:30 - Arithmetic 


“So little time for English!” 

“Yes, that’s true, but English is not neglected. It gets a 
fair share of the total time. After all, learning English is only 
one of the objectives of Puerto Rican education. Naturally, the 
pupils would learn more English and more of everything else if 
they were in school all day. But even then, most of them could 
not learn to handle the language anywhere near like native 
speakers, since, as you can see for yourself, they have little 
or no opportunity to use English outside of school. English is 
used in business and government but the affairs of everyday 
living go oninSpanish. The ratio of English speakers to Spanish 
speakers is so low that the social pressure everywhere is to- 
ward the use of Spanish. It would be very awkward for you and 
me to speak Spanish to each other, wouldn’t it? It is equally 
awkward for Puerto Ricans to speak English to each other un- 
less native English speakers are participants in the conversa- 
tion. But let’s get back to the English class.” 

Mrs. Ortiz begins the class by saying, “Good morning, chil- 
dren. We have visitors this morning.” The class say, “Good 
morning, Mrs. Ortiz. Good morning, visitors.” The pupils 
look at us with curiosity but smile if we smile at them. They 
sit quietly because they see how nervous Mrs. Ortiz is. We 
would be nervous, too, if we had toteach Spanish in front of her. 
She knows that her English is different from ours. She has 
never been in the States or anywhere else where English is 
spoken. All of the English she knows she learned in school. 

She has been teaching ten years and has a high school di- 
ploma and a Normal certificate. When she was in high school, 
many of her teachers were Americans. The classes were 
smaller then and more select, and she studied everything in 
English. But that was a long time ago before the schools got 
as crowded as they are now. She knows one or two Americans 
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THEY TEACH ENGLISH IN PUERTO RICO 


but rarely gets a chance to talk with them. The newspapers 
she gets and most of the magazines are in Spanish. She could 
listen to the Armed Forces radio programs in English but the 
jokes are hard to understand and she is tootired when she gets 
home to make the effort. Anyway, her husband and the children 
prefer the Spanish programs. 

She likes to teach English because the children like the Eng- 
lish class and the Department of Education gives English teach- 
ers a great deal of help. Then, too, she has the help of the 
English field assistant. (Bayamé6n has one of the sixty-five on 
the island.) The field assistant (local English supervisor) has 
a Master’s Degree from Teachers College and has had special 
training in the teaching of English as a second language. She 
is a native Puerto Rican too, but her English is good and she 
makes it her business to keepit good. Once every two weeks 
she teaches English tothe teachers. She also gives demonstra- 
tion classes for them to watch and works with them in collect- 
ing pictures and other materials for use in their work. 

Mrs. Ortiz, under the guidance of the field assistant, has 
learned something about the oral approach to language teaching 
tried out by the Army during the war. She knows that a lan- 
guage is most efficiently learned in the beginning stages when 
plenty of practice on the essential features of sound and struc- 
ture is provided. She knows, too, that practice must be mean- 
ingful as well as abundant and that it must be sysiematic and 
controlled. 

For today she has planned a lesson using the teachers’ man- 
ual! issued by the Department of Education. She has studied 
Unit 17, has adapted it to the interests of her group, and has 
assembled the necessary pictures and other teaching materials. 
She has practiced the questions and statements she will use in 
order to make sure that her intonation will be as accurate as 
she can make it. She has also practiced pronouncing the words 
in the lesson that end in “s”. She knows that pupils will have 
trouble distinguishing words like reads and eats in which the 
final sound is pronounced within the same syllable from words 
like dances in which the es is pronounced as a separate syllable. 








1q Manual for the Teaching of American English to Spanish-speaking 
Children in Puerto Rico, compiled by the English Section, Technical Divi- 
sion, Insular Department of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1949. 
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Onthe board covered by a cloth is the material which the pupils 
will read and write after they have practiced it orally. 

The lesson deals with the contrast between statements that 
indicate present action and statements that indicate customary 
action and the time expressions every day and every other day. 
It also provides for review of he and she as substitute words. 

The pupils have already practiced such statements of present 
action as Maria is dancing now. The teacher introduces state- 
ments of customary action by using a series of pictures. She 
holds up a picture of a girl in ballet costume and in a dancing 
pose. She says: ‘This is Maria. She is dancing. She dances 
every day.” She explains “She dances every day” in Spanish. 
She then holds up a picture of a boy studying and says: “This 
is Pedro. He is studying. He studies every day.” She has the 
pupils repeat “He studies every day” afterher. Shethen shows 
a picture of a man dressed like a janitor and dusting school 
furniture. She says: “This is (using the name of a jan- 
itor the pupils know). He is cleaning. He cleans every day.” 
The pupils repeat “He cleans every day.” She then asks what 
the sentence means in Spanish. 

When she is sure the pupils understand what they are say- 
ing, she holds up pictures of boys, girls, men, and women per- 
forming actions of various kinds. She says, “ is - 
ing,” and has the pupils say, “He (or She) every day.” 
Whenever she notices that they are saying read, work, etc. in- 
stead of reads, works, she has them repeat the words with 
emphasis on the final sounds. 

She then organizes the class intotwo groups. She pronounces 
a name and an action word, such as “Pedro, play.” The first 
group says, “Pedro plays every day.” The second group Says, 
“He plays every day.” She uses the names of pupils inthe class 
to make the practice lively and meaningful to the pupils. The 
pupils review he and she as they practice the new pattern. 

She then has the pupils tell about what their mothers, fathers, 
sisters, and brothers do every day. She helps them by putting 
on the board a list of action words that they have practiced in 
previous lessons. (Words such as eat, sleep, sweep, sing, etc.) 

She then introduces the time expression every other day by 
showing a picture of an airplane pilot. She says, “This man is 
a pilot. He flies every other day.” She explains the time ex- 
pression in Spanish and has the children say “He flies every 
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THEY TEACH ENGLISH IN PUERTO RICO 


we 


other day.” She has groups and individual pupils practice by 
showing pictures. She helps individual pupils pronounce the th 








t sound in other. 

y When she notices that the interest in the oral practice is 
fe beginning to drop, she uncovers the blackboard. On it is a little 
_ story illustrated by drawings. The pupils listen while she reads: 
t 

: \ 

‘ MY FAMILY 


day. My mother is a housewife. She cooks 


we e 


GEA My father is a carpenter. He works every 
oa ) 


every day. She cleans every other day. This 
is my sister and that is my brother. My 
brother is a pilot. My sister is a dancer. My 
sister dances every day. My brother flies to 
Miami every other day. This is the baby. His 


name is Pepe. He does not work. He plays 





every day. 





, She then has the pupils read the story with her. Afterwards 
she points to the various figures and calls on individual pupils 
to read the lines that tell about the member of the family that 
she has pointed to. 

After this, the pupils copy the little story intheir notebooks. 
Those who wish to, illustrate their stories with drawings like 
the ones on the board. Mrs. Ortiz goes around helping the 
pupils as they copy. She asks the pupils who finish first to help 
the pupils who haven’t finished. The pupils who have made mis- 
; takes in copying correct their mistakes. When the bell rings 
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PAULINE M. ROJAS 


She tells the class to take their notebooks home and read the 
paragraph at night to someone intheir family. If the pupils had 
had textbooks, she would have assigned a review lesson from 
the textbook. 

The next day she will review the lesson studied today and 


have the pupils write from dictation sets of sentences like these: 


Pedro is a boy. 
He is reading now. 
He reads every day. 


Or she may have the pupils write a paragraph about their own 
families. Through this process of intensified practice the pupils 
slowly but surely build up their control of the essential struc- 
ture of the language. 

“Well,” you say, “I see now that you are certainly trying to 
teach English, and that you have plenty of things to contend with.” 

“The funny thing is,” I tell you, “that people actually expect 
pupils to come out of our schools speaking English like you 
and me.” 

“Well, that looks pretty ridiculous to me now, but I suppose 
I expected the same thing before I saw this school and this 
class. I’m beginning to wonder how you get anything atall done 
with these large classes, half-day sessions, and so few instruc- 
tional materials. The teachers certainly have to do a lot to 
make up for the lack of textbooks. I notice that the pupils seem 
to like the English class. Getting their tongues around an ex- 
pression like every other day is quite an accomplishment. That 
one boy looked so pleased when he was able to say Pepe studies 
every other day.” 

“Yes, the pupils like English. They realize that they need 
it, but they don’t always realize how long it takes to learn it.” 

“Did you notice the intonation? It sounded like English, 
didn’t it? The ‘ezcher worked hard to get the class to bring 
their voices down at the ends of the statements. Of course, she 
and they would do much better if we had records to help them, 
that is, records made by native speakers of English. Film 
strips would be a big help, too, but records and filmstrips are 
luxuries that our schools can’t afford.” 

“Well, it seems tome you are doing about as well as can be 
expected under the circumstances. At least you are trying to 
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THEY TEACH ENGLISH IN PUERTO RICO 


give the pupils oral practice, and even I know that that is sup- 
posed to be the best approach to language teaching nowadays.” 

“Well, we do our best with the oral approach but we teach 
reading, too. Here again we don’t have the right books or enough 
of them. We use mostly the regular reading series put out in 
the States for English-speaking children. In the upper grades 
we also use some of the simplified reading materials published 
in England for non-English speaking pupils and some simplified 
classics published in the States. The children learn to read 
and write in Spanish before they read and write in English. 
They have only oral English in the first and second grades. In 
the third grade they beginto write in English and begin to read 
from the blackboard and from charts. In the fourth grade they 
start book reading, but fourth graders can usually read only 
the pre-primers, which are, of course, not suited to their age 
level. In the upper grades of the elementary school and in the 
junior and senior high schools we spend about two-fifths of the 
time on reading and two-fifths on oral work. The rest of the 
time is given to such related activities as composition writing, 
library, etc.” 

“Well, you are certainly not neglecting English. I wish more 
of the people at the hotel could see the work you are doing. 
Maybe they wouldn’t be so critical if they knew what you are 
up against.” 

“Yes,” I say, “we Americans always think it’s the other 
fellow’s business toknow English. If we all had to learn some- 
body else’s language we’d find out that it’s not so easy. Any- 
body who really knows Puerto Rico knows that the Puerto Ricans 
want to learn English and that they work hard at learning it. If 
they don’t always know it as well as we would like them to, it’s 
because they have so little opportunity to use it outside of school 
and no place to learn it except at school. As educational facili- 
ties improve, the amount of English spoken on the island will 
surely increase. In the meantime, we will, of course, go on 
doing the best we can with the resources we have.” 











A NOTE ON TEACHING GRAMMAR 


CONRAD P. HOMBERGER 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


cases. 


tural pattern of the question. 
















“grammar” also. 


student’s native language. 





ILanguage Learning, Volume III, 1950, pp. 89-92. 
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The paper “Teach Grammar”! by Gerald Dykstra is, I 
think, a lucid and concise exposition of how the grammar of a 
second language should be taught. Although everything Dykstra 
says, implicitly bears application to all and every grammatical 
topic, he deals explicitly only witha few special cases. It seems 
to me that the problem is important enough to justify some fur- 
ther investigation explicitly directed towards other special 


The two instances referred to in the paper — “aspects” of 
the verb, and “question” as against “assertion” — represent 
special cases in so far as they both allow, to a certain extent, 
an isolated presentation of the structural arrangement of sig- 
nals whose lexical meaning is — at least in a vague way — known 
tothe student beforehand. Thus the student knows from former 
study or experience the meaning of the “action” signaled by the 
verb, and has to learn only the meaning of the inflectional 
changes; he also knows the main differences in the meanings 
of “can”, “might”, and “will”, and has to learn only the struc- 


Such gradual presentation of the linguistic material — the 
general lexical meaning as a first step, differential structural 




















applications as further steps - is, of course, eminently desir- 
able. But it is not always possible. For each lexical item when 
introduced for the first time will also appear within a definite 
structural pattern, and will, therefore, present an item of 





Here, then, the presentation becomes complicated by the 
fact that the lexical meaning and the meaning of the structural 
arrangement have to be introduced at the same time. To be 
sure, in many instances the difficulty can be minimized by 
choosing for the first introduction ofa new lexical item a struc- 
tural pattern that is simple and similar to one occurring in the 
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There are, however, cases where a specific lexical item of 
the new language occurs only as a part of a structural pattern 
that differs considerably from what the student is used to in his 
own language and, therefore, is difficult for him. In such cases 
it is impossible to escape the complication of teaching grammar 
while having to teach, at the same time, the lexical meaning of 
one or more of the lexical items that constitute the grammatical 
pattern. 

A case in pointare the object pronouns in the Romance lan- 
guages. As an illustration I choose their Italian forms (in the 
“third person”) since they are more typically differential than 
the respective forms in French and not quite as complicated as 
those in Spanish. 

The problem is met most frequently by a frame like this: 








SINGULAR: PLURAL: 
MASCULINE: lo him, it li them, you 
FEMININE: la_her, it, you le them, you 


L’ammiro e lo lodo. I admire and praise him. 


La salutai. I greeted her. (or: you) 

L’aspetteremo. We shall wait for him. (her, it, or: you) 
Li chiamavamo. We were calling them. (or: you) 

Le osservo. I observe them. (or: you) 

















This, then, is followed by a lengthy explanation in which are 
used terms like “direct object”, “gender”, “...translates”, or: 
“renders English...”, “elision”, etc. 

The presentation, thus, abounds in “adornments” that dis- 
tract from the essential structural pattern. This pattern, in 
itself, is quite simple and presents no difficulty to the native 
Italian however little educated he may be. 

The following frame would give to the student a clearer and 
simpler direction towards the Italian pattern: 
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ENGLISH: 
I see the BOY. I see HIM. 
I see the GIRL. I see HER. 
BOOK. 
I see the PENCIL. I see IT. 
BOYS. 
GIRLS. 
I see the BOOKS. Isee THEM. 
PENCILS. t 
¥ 
ITALIAN: 
Ps v 
Vedo IL iibro. LO vedo. 


Vedo IL ragazzo. LO vedo. 
Vedo LA ragazza. LA vedo. 


Vedo LA matita. LA _ vedo. 
Vedo I libri. LI vedo. 
Vedo I ragazzi. LI vedo. 


Vedo LE ragazze. LE vedo. 
Vedo LE matite. LE vedo. 














The form of address is best kept out of this frame and re- 
served for a separate one. 

The comparison with the English pattern as offered here is 
all that is required to meet the need of teaching the lexical 
meaning of “lo,la,li,le” in addition totheir structural arrange- 
ment. 

After having given the student a good chance to observe this 
frame carefully the same procedure should be followed as out- 
lined by Dykstra. If the student should have failed to grasp the 
full implications of the frame, he can easily be led over the 
hump by a summary generalization like the following: 

While English uses - in the singular only —- distinctive 
forms according to whether reference is made to males, fe- 
males or objects, Italian uses distinctive forms according to 
whether reference is made to a noun with the article “il” (the 
form being “lo”) or to a noun with the article “la” (the form 
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A NOTE ON TEACHING GRAMMAR 


being “la”); Italian makes the same distinction in the plural 
(the forms respectively being “li” and “le”). Whether the ref- 
erence is to living beings or to objects is immaterial for Italian. 
In Italian the words “lo,la,li,le” usually precede the verb. 

Then there has to followample practice with whatever other 
usable words known from former work come to the mind of 
student or teacher. During such practice the teacher should 
also bring up some verbs beginning with a vowel and point out, 
in passing, that in these cases both “lo” and “la” usually drop 
their vowels. Such a passing remark will quite naturally take 
care of the item “elision” (withouteven as much as mentioning 
this forbidding term). There also will be no need to talk of 
“gender”, “direct object” and what English words the Italian 
words “render” or “translate”. Thus, the student’s whole at- 
tention can be centered on grasping the structural pattern and 
on building up the habits first of recognizing, and then of pro- 
ducing it. 

I would like to add that such procedure besides being a 
clearer and easier guide to the use of the language taught, will 
also re-enforce in the student the ability of creative, or - as 
Max Wertheimer calls it - “productive” thinking. Such think- 
ing does not exhaust itself in passive acceptance of established 
patterns, but is seton participating actively in working towards 
a definite aim. 

The traditional presentation, like any exposition based on 
formal logic alone, tends to neglect the functional meaning of 
the item in question. It leads the student to practice a kind of 
thinking in repetitive patterns that is sterile because it is cut 
off from the actual life-process. By constantly keeping alive 
in the student’s mind the structural pattern that is to be achieved, 
and by enlisting his cooperation in achieving it, a contribution 
is made to forming in the student habits of thinking that — like 
life itself of which that thinking is a part - implies change and 
improvement and is directed towards achieving a goal. 


CONRAD P. HOMBERGER 
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TESTING CONTROL OF THE STRUCTURE OF 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


ROBERT LADO 
University of Michigan 


A Structural Approach 


You might think that by structure we mean grammar, and in 
a sense that is true. But there are a number of things that 
grammar often means that we do not mean by structure, cer- 
tainly not from the point of view of tests. Grammar sometimes 
means giving traditional definitions to elements of speech, 
definitions that do not account for the facts of language.! The 
type of test that results from this kind of grammar asks the 
student, for example, to define a noun, a Subject, a direct ob- 
ject, or it requires the student to write N. above the nouns, V. 
above the verbs, D.O. above the direct objects in given sen- 
tences. Since many native speakirs of a language are unable 
to define or even identify by technical terms the grammatical 
elements of their native language we cannot accept that kind of 
knowledge as a test of the control of a language by a foreign 
speaker. 

Another meaning that grammar sometimes has and struc- 
ture does not is that of the artificial “correctness” of many 
handbooks. This correctness point of view assumes that gram- 
mar is a set of absolute rules to which the language must ad- 
just. The attitude is that these rules were laid down by some 
authority who based them on reasons which we need not under- 
stand and which we cannot question. When a speaker or writer 
uses language that is not in accord with these fixed rules, the 
correctness point of view assumes that he is guilty of bad gram- 
mar regardless of accepted usage among educated speakers.2 





1C. C. Fries, The Structure of English, passim. 
2C. C. Fries, “The Rules of the Common School Grammars,” Publications 
of the Modern Language Association, Vol. 42, March, 1927. 

S. A. Leonard, The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1700-1800, 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 25, 1929. 
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This point of view applied to tests would expect the student of 
a foreign language to use grammar which “ought” to be used 
by native speakers rather thanthat which is actually used. For 
example, it would test the student on “shall” and “will” in Eng- 
lish and would count him wrong if he used “will” with the first 
person, in spite of the fact that educated native speakers whose 
speech is considered standard do use “will” with the first 
person. 

Does structure then mean usage, that is, what people ac- 
tually say? Structure deals with the things people say, but it 
means more than the mere recording of examples of usage. 
The usage point of view does not give us any criteria to decide 
which matters of usage are significant and which are not; it 
does not tell us how to locate those elements that are part of 
the structure of the language, that signal its structural mean- 
ings. The usage point of view results in tests that ask the stu- 
dent if this or that turn of phrase is the best one regardless of 
whether or not the difference is structurally important. An 
unusual turn of phrase such as “He is capable to go” might be 
considered just as incorrect as a phrase like “a watch pocket” 
used when the speaker wishes to mean “a pocket watch.” 

We mean by structure the systematic formal devices used 
in a language to convey certain meanings and relationships. 
The word order of “is” before “he” inthe sentence “Is he there?” 
- spoken with a falling intonation — is the signal for a question 
in English.* If a foreign speaker does not react to that sentence 
as a question he is probably missing the structural significance 
of that word order arrangement. To describe the structure of 
English is not to describe every observable feature of usage, 
but to describe those features that systematically convey mean- 
ings and relationships. The difference between structure and 
the mere recording of usage is parallel tothe difference between 





3c. C. Fries, “The Periphrastic Future with Shall and Will in Modern 
English,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, Vol. 40, pp. 
963-1024, 1925. See also American English Grammar (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1940) pp. 150-167. 

4A rising intonation is used in English as a signal for certain kinds of ques- 
tions, e.g. to ask for a repetition of information just given. By using a 
falling intonation with “Is he there?” -— the same intonation we would use 
in the statement “He is there” — we eliminate intonation as a possible clue 
for the question and leave only the word order arrangement as the signal. 
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phonetics and phonemics. In phonetics we are interested in 
describing all observable sound features in a language; in 
phonemics we describe those elements that are significant. 


Structure Problems as Determined by the Native Language 


With an accurate description of the structure of a language 
we can prepare good tests, but we know that the native language 
of the student is a major factor in determining which structure 
matters will be troublesome and which will not. Even languages 
as closely related as German and English differ intheir struc- 
ture. When a given structure element is the same, is signaled 
the same way, and is similarly distributed in the native and the 
foreign language the student will “learn” it easily and quickly 
by simple transfer. Whenthe structure pattern is not paralleled 
by one in the native language, is signaled differently, or is dif- 
ferently distributed the student will have trouble learning it. 
The degree of control of these latter structures is an index of 
how much of the language a person has learned. Those struc- 
tures in the foreign language that are not transferable from the 
native language are the ones we seek to discover by comparing 
the two languages in order to have the most effective testing 
materiais. This procedure has the added advantage of making 
our tests independent of any particular textbook since the tests 
are then based on the language itself. 

We start with an analysis of the foreign language and com- 
pare it structure by structure with the native language. With 
each structure we need to know (1) if there is a similar struc- 
ture in the native language, (2) if it is signaled the same way, 
that is, by the same formal device, and (3) if it is similarly dis- 
tributed inthe structure system of that language. Let me illus- 
trate. Both English and German have the kind of sentences we 
call questions. Both English and German use word order as the 
signal in many questions - a class 2 word preceding a class 1 
word and in formal agreement.5 Sofar we have not discovered 
any structure problem. English uses the function word “do,does, 
did” as the class 2 word in many questions. German does not 
use that device. We may then expect a German speaker to say 





5See C. C. Fries, The Structure of English, chapters 5 and 7, for a descrip- 
tion of class 1 and class 2 words. Class 1 words are marked for example 
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for example, “Know you where the church is” as a question in- 
stead of “Do you know where the church is?” He will simply 
be transferring the German pattern “Wissen Sie wo die Kirche 
ist?” which would be similar to the pattern used with the verb 
“be” in English,but not with the verb “know”. 

Let’s consider an illustration with Spanish as the native 
language. Both English and Spanish have the type of sentences 
we call questions. But questions which are signaled in English 
by means of word order are signaled in Spanish by an intonation 
contrast. We can expect trouble here since the Spanish speaker 
has learned to react to the intonation signal and to disregard 
the order of the words, which in his language is not structurally 
significant in this case. He has to learn to react to a different 
medium —- word order — for the same structure. The German 
speaker had less ofatask since his problem was simply to use 
anew word, “do”, in amedium — word order — which he already 
used in his native language to signal a question. In both cases, 
however, we have discovered points of difficulty of the kind that 
we need to locate for our tests. 

The list of problems resulting from the comparison of the 
foreign language with the native language will initself be a most 
significant list for both teaching and testing purposes. It is 
nevertheless stilla list of hypothetical problems which for final 
validation should be checked against the actual speech of stu- 
dents of the given language background learning that foreign 
language. This final check will show in some instances that a 
problem was not adequately analyzed and may be more of a 
problem or less of a problem than predicted. In this kind of 
validation we must keep in mind of course that not all the 
speakers of a language will have exactly the same amount of 





by “determiners” (the, a, every, no, my, etc.), by inflection correlating 
with number, by the genitive inflection, by use in certain structural posi- 
tions, by certain contrasts in form (-tion, -ness, -ance, -ment, -er, and 
others), etc. Class 1 includes class 1 substitutes. Examples of class 1 
words: meal, cooker, heating (of a house), combination, business, etc. 
Class 2 words are marked for example by the third person singular inflec- 
tion, by the “-ed” suffix in its various forms, by use in certain structural 
positions, by certain contrasts in form (en-, -en, -ize, and others), etc. 
Examples of class 2 words: arrange, tell, brighten, summarize, collect, 
etc. 
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TESTING STRUCTURE — FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


difficulty with each problem. Dialectal and personal differ- 
ences rule out such a possibility. The problems will neverthe- 
less prove quite stable and predictable for each language back- 
ground. , 


Recognition Techniques in the Testing of Structure 


Testing control of the structure of a foreign language in- 
volves two distinct processes: that of testing production and 
that of testing recognition. Testing structure on a recognition 
basis is a relatively simple matter which can be solved equally 
well under the conditions that usually prevail. In every case 
we present the student withan utterance containing the structure 
we wish to test, and we check to see if he understands that 
structure. If we wish to check an actor-action Sequence in 
English, for example, we could present the student with an ut- 
terance such as “The boy struck the car” and then find out if 
he knows who struck whom. To check control of this structure 
in listening we would present the utternace orally to the student. 
To check it in reading we would present the utternace on the 
printed page. The basic technique is the same. 

The problem of how much context to provide is also basi- 
cally the same in listening and inreading. We give enough lin- 
quistic and physical context to render the structure unambigu- 
ous, yet not so much that it gives away the answer. The question 
of speed of presentation is also fundamentally the same in lis- 
tening and in reading, but the control of the speed requires 
different devices. In listening tests the examiner himself con- 
trols the speed of presentation. In reading he cannot control it 
if the utterance is presented to the studenton the printed page. 
For experimental purposes, however, speed of reading can be 
controlled by flashing the utterance, part by part, on a screen 
at a given rate. If such a device is used the question of the 
length of the utterances becomes similar in reading and in 
listening; otherwise we should remember that on the printed 
page the student can go back and reread something that slips 
his mind, while in listening he cannot. Another difference we 
should also keep in mind is that in listening the short conver- 
sational utterance is of the greatest importance, while inread- 
ing, a longer narrative utterance prevails except in theatrical 
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materials which, as a matter of fact, are intended for oral pre- 
sentation by the actors. 

There are various ways to check the understanding of a 
structure. We can check that understanding by linguistic and 
by non-linguistic means. Among the non-linguistic media are 
actions and pictures. The action type of response is useful in 
informal classroom testing. To test recognition of a request, 
one can say for example, “It’s warm in the room. The window 
is closed. Open the window.” The student does not move when 
he hears the first two sentences, but when he hears the last one 
he gets up and opens the window provided he understands the 
request pattern in English. The identifying of a given object 
may also be used as an actionresponse to check comprehension 
of a minimal structure signal. The teacher can place a watch 
on the desk and say, “Please point at the watch pocket.” Stu- 
dents who understand that “watch pocket” is a pocket and 
“pocket watch” a watch will point at the teacher’s pocket and 
not at the watch. Identification of the modifier “watch” and the 
head “pocket” by their position in the phrase “watch pocket” is 
implied in the action. 

Pictures of various kinds can be used as a valid non-lin- 
guistic device to check recognition of structure signals. The 
pictures can depict the action involved and force a choice be- 
tween what is said and whai would be said if a troublesome 
contrasting patternhad beenused. Inthe actor-action sequence 
“The boy struck the car,” the student could be asked to choose 
between the following two pictures: 
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If the student understands that in this pattern the boy did the 
striking he will choose A. If the examiner had said, “The car 
struck the boy,” B would have been the expected choice. Since 
the only difference in the two utterances, “The boy struck the 
car” and “The car struck the boy,” is one of word order, the 
recognition of that word order signal is decisive in choosing 
one picture or the other. 

The pictures may depict objects whose identification may 
depend on the recognition of a minimal grammatical clue. For 
example, with the phrase “watch pocket” as contrasted with 
“pocket watch” the student can be told to choose one of the fol- 
lowing two pictures after being asked “Which is the watch 
pocket? ” 





A. B. 


ay seat 
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Figure 2 


Since a watch pocket is a pocket the expected choice is B. If 
the examiner had asked, “Which is the pocket watch?” the ex- 
pected choice would then have been A. 

A combination of structure signals instead of a single one 
may be tested by the pictures. For example, the actor-action 
sequence “The boy struck the car” may be combined with a 
Singular-plural contrast “boy-boys”. When the student hears 
“The boys struck the car,” and is asked to choose among the 
following three pictures he has to know who and how many —- 
one or more than one — struck whom. 
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Figure 3 


Picture C is the expected choice because in addition to the 
actor-action sequence we know that more than one boy did the 
striking. 

Theoretically the most valid way to check comprehension of 
structure signals would be the observation of real language sit- 
uations. This method is usually impractical, however, since it 
requires a good deal of time to test a single person, and what 
is even more important, our results will often be incomplete 
and not fully reliable. It takes a considerable chunk of unse- 
lected speech to sample the entire structure of a language, and 
we cannotalways be sure that a structure was or was not under- 
stood. The student will sometimes respond properly not be- 
cause he understands the structure but because the context 
makes the meaning obvious. We all know too that a polite “yes” 
does not always mean that the student understands. In spite of 
these limitations, however, when the problem is to check thor- 
oughly a single structure or a limited number of them, direct 
observation of real language situations can be practical and 
useful. 

Among the linguistic media that can be used to test struc- 
ture recognition are the foreign language itself and the native 
language. In special cases in the field when one does not know 
the native language and the student does not know much of the 
foreign language we may of course also use a third language 
understood by both. 

The foreign language itself can be used in the form of an- 
Swers. For example, with the sentence “What is a watch 
pocket?” the choices might be (A) A watch, and (B) A pocket. 
The structure problem can be placed in the choices instead of 
in the test sentence. For example, with “What kind of a pocket 
is that?” the choices might then be (A) A pocket watch, and (B) 
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A watch pocket. Inthis kind of item it is important to remember 
that the problem in the choices must be the structure problem 
we wish to test and not a new and irrelevant one. 

The foreign language can be used inthe choices to describe 
a situation we assume would exist if the structure were under- 
stood. For example, with the utterance “If the windows were 
closed I would ask you to open them,” the choices could be (A) 
The windows are closed, (B) The student goes to the windows 
and opens them, and (C) The student remains seated. Choice 
C is the answer that the “if-were-would” pattern justifies. 

Testing control of the structure through the use of the for- 
eign language in the ways just illustrated can also be achieved 
by means of the native language of the student. The native lan- 
guage has the advantage that it is easily understood by the stu- 
dent, whereas in using the foreign language there is the danger 
of introducing irrelevant problems. The exclusive use of the 
native language to check comprehension, however, encourages 
the abuse of translation as a learning device. 

The native language can be used inthe choices with the main 
utterance given in the foreign language. In an English test for 
Spanish speakers, for example, the choices with “What is a 
watch pocket?” could be (A) “Un reloj de boisillo” ‘a pocket 
watch’ and (B) “Un bolsillo de reloj” ‘a watch pocket.’ 

Similarly, the native language can be used in the test utter- 
ance with choices inthe foreign language. “dQué es un reloj de 
bolsillo?” ‘What is a pocket watch?’ can be followed by the 
choices (A) A watch pocket, and (B) A pocket watch. 

The kind of item that presents various phrases and asks the 
student to choose the one that best fits a given utterance is 
better adapted to the usage point of view than to the structural 
point of view advocated here. When carefully edited, however, 
this kind of item can be valuable to us, also. Items may be con- 
structed with linguistic context that requires a certain structure 
form; for example, “The (boy? boys?) strikes the car.” The 
verb “strikes” requires a Singular subject. The expected choice 
is then “boy” and not “boys”. If the student does not react to 
“strikes” as a singular form he will not be able to make a 
choice except by guessing. He must also of course recognize 
“boy” aS Singular and “boys” as not singular. We pointed out 
above that we were interested in the structure signals of the 
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language rather than in non-significant matters of usage. The 
correlation “boy-strikes; boys-strike” is an important struc- 
ture signal in English. The kind of item just illustrated, how- 
ever, can easily be used toforce a choice based on a preferred 
turn of phrase which may be quite irrelevant to the control of 
the structure system of a language. We should keep in mind 
then that not everything that can be worked into an item of this 
kind may be worth testing. We will avoid irrelevant matter by 
the practice of comparing the structure system of the foreign 
language with that of the native language. 

A technique used in testing perception of sounds by asking 
the student if two sounds are the same or different” is not 
easily adaptable to the testing of structure. The variety of struc- 
tures that may be operating even in averyshort utterance, and 
the difficulty in making clear to the student which of those struc- 
tures he must consider for his choice of “same-or-different” 
make the technique impractical for ordinary testing purposes 
here. 


Production Techniques 


The problem of testing control of the structures on a pro- 
duction level is more complicated than that of testing structure 
on a recognition level, and it has not been solved as neatly. 
When we attempt to test production we are faced with a number 
of thorny questions. Are we testing what the student can say or 
are we testing what he does say? Experience shows that a 
student who learns to use a certain structure under favorable 
classroom conditions may completely forget that same struc- 
ture when facing a microphone or a formal audience. The only 
way we can be sure of what a student does say is to observe 
him in all his activities, and we cannot afford the time to do that 
except when one is making a thorough study of a limited number 
of structures or incases of basic linguistic research. In general 
our tests should provide as far as possible the same essential 
stimuli as an ordinary conversational situation and no more. 
Testing techniques which are more or less removed from the 





6R. Lado, “Phonemics and Pronunciation Tests,” Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. 35, November, 1951. 
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essential conditions of a conversational situation, however, may 
be valid for preliminary stages of control of the structure or 
may Show Statistically high correlation with more direct but 
less objective techniques and thus be quite valuable also. 

The general technique in testing production is to stimulate 
the student to utter certain structures which we wish to test. 
If we are interested in oral production we have the student 
speak; if we are interested in written production we have him 
write. Written production lends itself readily to group testing 
since each student writes his answers independently and the 
examiner later reads them at his own speed. Oral production 
offers difficulties for group testing which modern recording 
machines have solved only in part. We can administer an oral 
production test to as large a group as we can Supply with in- 
dividual recording machines, but in scoring the test the exam- 
iner must listen to the recorded answers at about the speed that 
they were uttered and not - as in the case of writing -— at the 
examiner’s own working speed. 

Objective scoring can be achieved in structure tests if (1) 
we are sure that the stimulus will elicit the desired structure, 
(2) the structure has been accurately described, and (3) the ex- 
aminer’s attention is undividedly focused on the essential ele- 
ment of that structure. For example, the essential difference 
between “watch pocket” and “pocket watch” is one of word order. 
If we can stimulate a student to try to use “pocket watch”, the 
examiner can focus his attention on that word order feature 
and will find it easy to score the response objectively. 

There are various linguistic and non-linguistic means of 
stimulating the production of specific structures. Among the 
non-linguistic stimuli are actions, pictures, and the environ- 
ment itself. Actions alone can be used as the stimuli. One can 
come into a room and elicit a greeting. One can fake a falland 
stimulate production of “Be careful,” or “Did you hurt yourself?” 
One can appear very angry and may elicit “What’s the matter?” 
or “What happened?” An examiner could thus theoretically ob- 
serve and score certain structures. But this approach is ob- 
viously impractical for ordinary testing purposes. 

The environment can be used to stimulate oral production 
of given structures. One may take the student to a museum 
and get spontaneously such utterances as “This is very beauti- 
ful,” “I like this.” I don’t like this,” “What is this?” One may 
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take him to visit a prison and stimulate such utterances as “I 
wonder why heishere?” “What did he do” “What do you think 
he did?” Such a device is certainly a valid one, but it too is 
impractical for ordinary testing. 

Pictures of various kinds can be used alone to stimulate 
production of specific structures, and although they save a great 
deal of time as compared with actions and the environment, 
even the pictures are uneconomical unless they are combined 
with at least a minimum of linguistic context. One can actually 
show a complete silent film to a student and notobtain much of 
a verbal reaction at all unless we accompany the showing of 
the film with verbal instructions of some kind. 

Pictures with a brief verbal context can be used to test 
structures in a variety of ways. A simple question or request 
lets the student know what he is expected to do with the picture 
or series of pictures. Description of the following two pictures 
for example can be elicited by saying, “What do you see?” 
“What is happening?” “Tell me what you see,” “Tell me what 
is happening,” or “Describe the pictures.” 























Figure 4 


The usual response will be “He is drinking something.” “Heis 
eating something.” or a reasonable variation thereof. 
Variations of tense and aspect canbe elicited with the same 
pictures by changing the verbal directions. One can say, “This 
happened yesterday. Tell me what happened,” and the response 
will then be “He drank something,” “He ate something.” We 
can say, “This was happening yesterday. Tell me what was 
happening,” and the response will be “He was drinking,” “He 
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was eating.” We could ask, “What happened to the water inthe 
glass?” to elicit “It was drunk by the man,” but the following 
picture would be more likely to get that pattern as a response. 
We would ask,“What happened to the man?” 

















Figure 5 


The response would be “He was bitten (got bitten) by the dog.” 

To elicit “could” or “might” with a verb we could use a 
picture like the following one and say, “What would happen if 
the cat jumped over the fence? Give all the possibilities for 
the rat. Use complete statements.” 
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The response would be something like “If the cat jumped over 
the fence the rat wouldrun away. The rat would runtothe hole. 
It could run around the wall. Or it could climb up the tree.” 
The examiner would listen only tothe use of “could” or “might”. 

The verbal context accompanying a picture may direct the 
student to reproduce the conversation that presumably takes 
place. “What does she ask?” with the following picture elicits, 
“Is it raining outside?” from native speakers of English. 
Spanish speakers learning English often say, “It is raining out- 
side?” or “Is raining outside?” with a rising intonation as their 
signal for the question, instead of the usual word order signal 
of English. 

















Figure 7 


The examiner, of course, listens only for “is it” as contrasted 
with “it is” or “is”. 

Since our aim in using pictures is to elicit certain struc- 
tures, we are free to select any lexical content that is easily 
picturable. We can also design the pictures in such a way as 
to elicit a particular structure over other possible ones. For 
example, picture A below emphasizes politeness and picture B 
does not. The same question, “What does the man say?” will 
elicit different responses from the two pictures. 
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Figure 8 


The response to A is likely to be a politeform such as “Please 
sit down” or “Won’t you sit down.” The response to B is more 
likely to be “Sit down.” Presenting several pictures ina unified 
Sequence of some kind also helps to define the response that is 
expected. 

Even with careful verbal directions and with painstaking 
editing of the pictures certain ambiguities are certain to arise 
for at leastsome of the students. We can of course ignore these 
confusions and score the responses as if all the students had 
understood all the pictures and were clear on what utterance 
they were expected to produce. But we can also supplement 
the picture stimulus with a verbal stimulus in the student’s 
native language in those cases in which he may be confused. 
Also, when the same pictures are used several times with dif- 
ferent verbal directions, we can define the pictures the first 
time they are used. These additional props in the native lan- 
guage of the student or in the foreign language render the test 
scores more comparable in the sense that we are then more 
sure that all the students tried to produce all the utterances. 

Language stimuli can be used alone to effectively elicit 
Specific structures in testing. The language stimulus can be 
more or less natural — questions and answers — or more or 
less artificial such as substitution of elements in a sentence, 
conversion of one pattern into another, completion of a sen- 
tence, and translation. 
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Questions can be used in an interview type of test. The ex- 
aminer simply asks a series of questions in order to elicit the 
structures he wishes to test. He asks for example, “Where 
are youfrom? When did you arrive? What are you going to 
study?” The desiredresponses are “I’m from... I arrived... 
I’m going to study...” The examiner is observing the use of 
“am” with first person, the “-ed” preterite in “arrived,” and 
the “going to” future in “I’m going to study...” The particular 
country, the date of arrival, and the subject of future study are 
quite immaterial to the test. 

The use of questions to elicit certain structures has two 
main limitations: (1) short answers not containing the desired 
structures may be used quite naturally, and (2) the form of the 
question itself may give away the answer. The first difficulty 
can be partly obviated by asking the student to use “complete” 
statements. If for example he answers the question “Where 
are you from?” with a simple and natural “Colombia,” we can 
ask him to use a “complete” statementand he will usually under - 
stand that we want him to say “I’m from Colombia.” The mo- 
ment we ask the student to use complete statements we are of 
course uSing an artificial technique in the test. 

The second difficulty, that of giving away the answer with 
the form of the question, reduces the value of the question tech- 
nique in those cases in which the structure being tested must 
be contained in the question. In those other cases in which the 
structure need not be part of the question, the technique is an 
excellent one. For example the question technique is very ef- 
fective in testing preterite tense inflection in English. We ask 
“What did you eat?” to elicit “I ate...” In the question we 
supply the simple form of the verb “eat” to elicit the preterite 
form “ate” in the answer. What we supply is a lexical item 
which we are not testing, to elicit a preterite structure signal 
which we do want to test. Since the question pattern with “did” 
can be used with all verbs except “be” in present day English, 
we have here a device totest practically all the preterite forms. 

Another fairly natural way to elicit given structures for 
testing purposes is that of describing a situation or thing and 
having the student name it or say what would be said in that 
situation. For example, we want to elicit the question pattern 
illustrated by “How old is the baby?” You can say, “A friend 
had a baby. You want to know its age. What do you ask?” and 
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the response will be an attempt to produce the question pattern 
you are testing. If the response takes another form such as 
“Please tell me the baby’s age,” you may further limit the re- 
sponse by saying, “Begin with the word‘how’”. 

There are various more or less artificial ways to elicit 
given structures by the use of language. One of them is simply 
to supply a given utterance and have the student change it into 
another. Totest the use of negative verb forms one can supply 
affirmative sentences, “John was absent yesterday. He went 
fishing. Why did he go?” and have the student change them to 
the negative sentences, “John wasn’t absent yesterday. He 
didn’t go fishing. Why didn’t he go?” 

Another technique consists in supplying substitution elements 
that require adjustment ofa given sentence. The student makes 
the necessary adjustments in the sentence as he incorporates 
the substitution elements. One can take the sentence “Where 
did he study last year?” and ask the student to substitute “next 
year” for “last year”. The expected response would be “Where 
will he study (is he going to study) next year?” The examiner 
continues giving substitutions and the student modifies the sen- 
tence accordingly. This is an artificial technique to be sure 
but it can range over a variety of structures in a short time. 
The substitutions need not be confined to a particular element 
of the sentence. One can supply “does” and have the student 
say, “Where does he study?” Similarly we can supply “was” 
to elicit “Where was he studying?”, “they” to elicit “Where 
were they studying?” etc. 

A widely used technique for limited production of structure 
is the completion type of item. Itcan be used to elicit required 
forms as in the example, “The child are asleep.” The stu- 
dent supplies the plural form of “child”. It can be used to elicit 
a limited sequence as in the example, “John asks, ‘What time 
is it?’ Mary answers, ‘I don’t know what time ” 
Because of difficulty in limiting the possible answers, a list ‘of 
answers is sometimes given, but we then have what amounts to 
a recognition item and not strictly speaking a production one. 

Word order problems can be tested by supplying the ele- 
ments of a sentence in parts and letting the student put it to- 
gether in proper order. The following elements can be put to- 
gether into a sensible sentence bya speaker of English: Talks. 
Tonight. About. At. John. The club. Boats. 
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Translation from the native language can be used effectively 
to test structure. I have hesitated to use translation because 
too much emphasis has already been placed on translation in 
general practice. The abuse of translation both in testing and 
in teaching can have a deadening effect on progress. But as 
one more device among others it can be of considerable use. 
Since our working procedure is first to prepare a list of the 
problems to be tested and then to prepare items to test those 
problems, we try to use first those techniques that most nearly 
approach the essential elements of a conversational situation. 
Whena variety of such techniques still leaves a residue of prob- 
lems not tested it is certainly better to use translation with them 
than to leave them untested altogether. 

If one finds it impractical to test oral production by having 
the student actually produce the language one may substitute as 
a compromise a recognition technique or a writing technique 
provided there is a high correlation between the results thus 
obtained and those we would obtain by direct oral production on 
the part of the student. Such a high correlation of course cannot 
be takenfor granted but must be demonstrated with an adequate 
sample of cases. 


Summary 


The new structural approach to grammar as it applies to 
structure tests constitutes the basis for improved content in 
such tests. We are interested not in definitions, not in “cor- 
rectness,” not in usage per se. We are interested in the sig- 
nificant elements of arrangement and form that signal certain 
meanings andrelationships and constitute the structure system 
of a given language. Since the structure of the native language 
of the student determines in large measure his problems in 
learning the structure of the foreign language we can further 
improve the content of our tests by comparing the foreign lan- 
guage with the native language. We thus locate the points of 
dissimilarity inthe two structure systems, dissimilarities that 
represent problems to be overcome by the student in mastering 
the foreign language. Various recognition and production tech- 
niques described above can be used to test the control of those 
structure problems, which actually constitute an index of the 
student’s control of the foreign language structure. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION TO SPEAKERS OF PERSIAN 


SEYMOUR CHATMAN 
Cornell University 


The two main problems in teaching pronunciation are lin- 
guistic and pedagogical. The linguistic problem involves the 
analysis and comparison of the native’s language and the lan- 
guage to be learned.! The pedagogical problem is one of list- 
ing and grading the main pronunciation points as they evolve 
from the analysis. It is axiomatic that both the accuracy of the 
linguistic analysis and the success of the pedagogical aspects 
of pronunciation materials be tested by actual classroom ex- 
perience as soon as feasible; indeed, the linguist should feel 
compelled to change any materials that do not fit perfectly into 
the classroom situation. In this sense, the present article is 
premature, since it has not been tested by classroom experi- 
ence. This has been stated at the outset, to prevent any mis- 
understanding. The paper’s only justification for existence at 
this stage is as an exercise in the application of linguistic 
theory to a prcblem in practical linguistics. 

Further, it is not the purpose of the paper to discuss the 
role of pronunciation theory or practice in teaching materials 
as a whole. For that particular discussion the reader is re- 
ferred to Professor Hockett’s “Learning Pronunciation,” The 
Modern Language Journal, XXXIV, 4 (April, 1950). bi wt 

One quotation from that article is perhaps advisable here 
(p. 268): 


In theory it would be fine if we could first learn every- 
thing about the pronunciation of a new language — master 
all the habits —- and then go on actually to learn to talk 
it. In practice, the first step would become so dull that 











ICf. C. C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language, 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1945): “The most efficient ma- 
terials are those thatare based upon a scientific description of the language 
to be learned, carefully compared with a parallel description of the native 
language of the learner.” P.9. Cf. also pp. 5, 14, and 37. 
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all motivation would be annulled. As a practical alter- 
native, we can begin the learning of a foreign language 
with graded pronunciation practice, turning from it to 
the acquisition of vocabulary and sentence-patterns as 
soon as the point of boredom comes into sight; thena 
certain proportionof learning time canbe setaside, each 
week or each hour, for continued pronunciation practice; 
this proportion can slowly decrease. Until all points of 
pronunciation have been drilled on at least once, some 
of the words and sentences which are learned will be 
pronounced imperfectly. But they can be taken up again, 
and the rough edges smoothed down; and in the mean- 
time the variety of activities maintains motivation 


The key phrase here is “graded pronunciation practice”; it is 
the basis upon which pronunciation is to be presented. Order- 
ing and grading comprise the main job for the linguist after he 
has made his analysis and comparison of the native language 
and the language to be learned. 

Disregarding the practical necessity, mentioned above, of 
introducing vocabulary and sentence-patterns to prevent bore- 
dom early in the study of the new language, the following is a 
description of the procedure and conclusions drawn from a 
comparison of English and Persian. The descriptionof English 
used is that employed by the Language Implementation Project 
of the American Councilof Learned Societies. This description 
is similar in most respects to the analysis presented in An 
Outline of English Structure, by G. Trager and H. L. Smith, Jr., 
Studies in Linguistics Occasional Papers No.3 (Norman: 1950), 
to which the reader is referred for any questions concerning 
the phonemic notation used here. 

At present there are two linguistic descriptions of Persian, 
neither one in print. Both were written for use in Persian in- 
struction at the Foreign Service Institute. The older one was 
done by Stanley Newman, and the more recent one, begun by 
Charles Ferguson, is now being completed by Carleton Hodge. 

The following are the linear phonemes of Persian: 








Stops. /p, t, k,q,?,b, d, g/. Voiceless stops in all posi- 
tions are slightly more aspirated than in English, while voiced 
stops continue their voicing all the way through. /q/ has two 
allophones, presumably in free variation, one a post-velar 
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voiceless stop, and the other a voiced post velar spirant, which 
sounds, at times, almost like a uvular trill. (Persian, using a 
modified Arabic script has two separate characters for these 
allophones. The distinction is phonemic in Arabic.) /k/ and 
/g/ have front allophones before the front vowels /i, e, ae/ and 
word-finally, and back allophones before the back vowels /u, 0, 
a/. The distribution of /’/ is not limited. 

Affricates. /c, j/. /c/ is slightly more aspirated in all 
positions than the English phoneme. 

Spirants. /f, x, v, s, 8, z, Z, h/. /x/ is a voiceless velar 
spirant. The other spirants are pronounced much as they are 
in English. The distribution of /h/ is much less limited in 
Persian. 

Nasals. /m,n/. /n/ has the allophone [4] before velar con- 
sonants. 

Liquids. /r,1/. /r/ is a tongue-tip flap. /l is “bright”. 

Vowels. /i/ high front unrounded; /e/ mid front unrounded; 
/x/] lower low centralized-front unrounded: f[2e*] ; /a/ low 
back open, slightly rounded: [p] ; /o/ mid back rounded; /u/ 
high back rounded. 

Diphthongs. /ey, ow, ay/. 

(Secondary Phonemes. The present paper will not take up 
the problems of stress, pitch and juncture for reasons of time 
and space.) 





The two main criteria for ordering pronunciation points are 
frequency of occurrence and ease (or difficulty) of articulatory 
approximation by the native-phoneme-bound learner. The first 
is a matter of statistics, the second of physiological analysis. 
Operating on these assumptions, the following order of linear 
phonemes was worked out for Persian students. The grouping 
by numbers indicates merely the relative order of the pronun- 
ciation points, as they are spread throughout the materials as 
a whole. The numbers bear no relation to the actual number- 
ing of lessons in either the description of English used or the 
Persian version. 

1. /ow, ey/, /y,f,v,s,z,m,n,h,5,Z,j/, initial /p,t,é/. With 
these phonemes, which require a minimum amount of transfer 
for the Persian, it is possible to list a great number of English 
words for drill purpose, without introducing anything radically 
new. The student feels encouraged that he “can speak so much 
English” without even trying. 
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2. Following the customary practice of teaching by contrast, 
/e/ is introduced in opposition to /ey/. An attempt is made to 
explain glide by utilizing both Englishand native Persian words. 
/b,d/ are introduced in initial and final position with the expla- 
nation that voiceless elements occur before /b-, d-/ and after 
/-b, -d/ in English, unlike Persian which has voicing through- 
out. 

3. Since Persian has only two vowel distinctions /ae/ vs. 
/a/ where three exist in English /ae/ vs. /a/ vs. />/, it is 
necessary at this point to build up a feeling for a tripartite 
contrast inthis phonetic area. Persian /ae/ which lies between 
English /ae/ and /a/ is identified with English /ae/ with in- 
structions to raise the tongue and push it farther forward in 
the mouth. /a/, then, is taught as a separate sound in contrast 
to it. />/ is taught as an approximation of Persian /a/ with 
additional rounding. There is a great dealof drill material for 
practice on this three-way distinction. The unaspirated /p, t, 
&/ in final position and as the second element in clusters are 
taught next, since Persian voiceless stops and affricates have 
aspiration in all positions. /k/ is a special case and is taken 
up later. 

4. The parallel contrasts /i/ vs. /iy/ and /u/ vs. /uw/ are 
taught next. Reference is made tothe already established con- 
trast /ey/ vs. /e/, and the definition of glide is employed to 
explain /iy/ and /uw/. Medial /t/ and /d/ are introduced. 
Finally, English /k/ and /g/ before front vowels and in final 
position are taught, and an attempt is made to reduce the ex- 
treme palatal quality that the Persian can be expected to bring 
over from his native language. 

5. English retroflex /r/ in initial position is the subject of 
this lesson, and it seems to cause less trouble to speakers of 
Persian than to other users of tongue-tip r’s. (At least that is 
my experience with the two informants I have had occasion to 
observe. Perhaps this is because of the use of a merely direc- 
tional allophone of Persian tongue-tip /r/ in the medial position 








2This is a simplification for purposes of concise presentation here. Ac- 
tually, the description of English used by the Project assumes the possibility, 
in a given dialect of American English, of the three phonemes /ae/, “can” 
/zeh/, “to can” and />h/, “caught”. The transcription uses /3/ to indicate 
the possible dialectal variation between />h/ and /a/ in a word like “God”. 
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-VrC-.) Initial /fr, br, gr, pr, kr/ are slightly more difficult, 
since no initial consonant clusters occur in Persian. /tr/ and 
/dr/ are even worse, since the natural tendency is to maintain 
the alveolar tongue position in the form of a trill, rather than 
to move the tongue back to the retroflex position. The lesson 
is completed with /r/ in other positions: intervocalically, 
after the diphthong /ih/, and before consonants. 

7. In no. 4. above, it will be recalled, /a/ was taught as a 
separate intermediate phoneme between English /ae/ and /3/. 
The student is reminded of this, and then is given instructions 
onhow to add /y/and /w/ glides to form the important phonemes 
/ay/ and /aw/. Special care is taken here to combat the tend- 
ency to identify English /ay/ with Persian /ay/ (phonetically 

vy]). 

a 9. Stressed and unstressed /a/ are introduced, and 
immediately following, /i/. These vowel phonemes are con- 
sidered sufficiently important to dedicate two lessons to them. 
A glance at the vowel phoneme chart of Persian given below 
will perhaps make more vivid the difficulty of teaching mid- 
central position vowels: 


i u 
e fe) 
ae a 


An attempt is made to describe the tongue position of /a/ not 
only in isolation (/4/), but in initial position with weak stress, 
before plus juncture, ? in combination with /n/ before /+/, with 
weak stress in final position, etc. Similarly, /i/ is considered 
in such essential combinations as weak-stressed /-tin/, /-din/, 
/-sin/, /-zin/, /-tid/, /did/, /-sts/, /-ziz/, /€+z/, etc. 

10. Initial /w/, a very troublesome sound for Persians, is 
introduced next. An attempt is made to explain its articulation, 
and the student is induced to try to reverse native diphthongs 
like /ow/ and English diphthongs that he has learned, like /uw/ 
and /aw/. 

11. /%,0/ in initial, medial, and final position are brought 
up next. The same difficulties are encountered in teaching the 
interdentals to Persian speakers as with speakers of almost 





3This is the term employed to denote internal open juncture, symbolized 
by /+/. 
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all the major European languages. Articulatory explanation 
and constant drill with the continual warning to keep the tongue 
between the teeth seem all that one can offer. There does not 
appear to be any short-cuts in the successful mastery of this 
sound. 

12. /y/ is taught as a separate phoneme in medial and final 
position. The Persian student, like members of other speech 
communities, can be expected to pronounce “singing” with [9 g ] 
in medial and final positions. 

13. Finally, the rest of the English initial and final conso- 
nant clusters are considered inorder of their relative frequency. 
Persian has no initial consonant clusters at all, and one finds 
the tendency (much as in French or Spanish), among speakers, 
to introduce obtrusive vowels where an English word begins 
with a consonant cluster: [estiwdint], etc. There are a large 
number of final clusters in Persian, and only such extreme 
combinations as English /-ks@s/ or /-rldz/ have to be men- 
tioned. One sees that the problems in the last several lessons 
are not at all peculiar to Persian, so extensive comment need 
not be made. 








A LINGUISTIC APPROACH TO 
THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


WALDO E. SWEET 
The William Penn Charter School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The findings of linguistic science have had little effect upon 
the teaching of Latin, which is presented to our children in es- 
sentially the same way it was taught to Roman boys who already 
understood the language. The average Latin teacher, as a re- 
sult of his own training, still holds fast to the medieval concept 
of universal grammar. One of the most common arguments for 
studying Latinis that the student will thereby better understand 
English grammar. A few representative quotations from con- 
temporary textbooks and classical publications will illustrate 
what is generally meant by “understanding English grammar.” 

The first quotation is from an introductory text at college 
level: 


“It (Latin) has a small working vocabulary, no irreg- 
ular verbs to speak of, and a grammar exactly like our 
»1 
own. 


The following quotations arefromarticles ina leading clas- 
Sical publication. 


“The best solution of the problem of better use of Eng- 
lish is a period of high school Latin in which there is a 
never-ending application of the principles of Latingram- 
mar to English grammar. Returning students testify of 
their own accord that their drill in Latin grammar left 
them never in doubt whether to say ‘It is I’ or “It is me’; 
‘the man whom I saw’ or ‘the man who I saw’; ‘if I were 
you’ or ‘if I was you,’ and many other language crud- 
ities.”2 











lw. M. Spackman, Latin in Brief, University of Colorado (1948). 
2Dorrance S. White, “Trends and Events,” Classical Journal 46 (1950-51) 
113. 
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“The influence of Latinis not merely upon vocabulary 
but has also been profound upon English grammar.”? 


The next quotationis given in extense because it illustrates 


so well the results of this ignorance of linguistics: 


“The first-year class is usually quite capable and 
enthusiastic. Yet, no matter how promising the first- 
year class has seemed, it bogs down in the translation 
work of the second year. If we include in a lesson-ses- 
sion the needed grammar and vocabulary drill the class 
is often unable to cover adequately twenty-five lines of 
an assignment. Ifa very few minutes are salvaged at the 
end of a period for sight reading, scarcely anything is 
accomplished unless I practically do the translating.” 

“This year I found myself constantly urging on the ef- 
fort in this fashion. When, after reading together a new 
sentence in concert, the sound of the Latin phrases brought 
noresult from the class, I offered to them the Latin words 
aloud, as they were most naturally to follow one another 
inthe desired Englishsentence. It was heartening to dis- 
cover that all the vocabulary drill had not been in vain, 
for as I spoke the words, translation was swiftly volun- 
teered, sometimes as if from every member of the class 
in joyous and victorious concert.... To give an example 
much simpler than the majority of sentences we dealt 
with: ‘Puer habet librum’ was comprehensible to every 
student. But restore it to: ‘Librum puffer habet,’ and 
often the very best students would start fumbling with the 
word ‘book’ as a beginning, even though they had been fac- 
ing Latin for a full school year.” 

“The question arose in my mind: ‘Is Latin word-order 
that important? Important enough to make competent 
translation impossible to the class as a whole?’... 

“I tried mimeographed sheets, to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the unchanged text, with the word-order altered 
to the closest possible resemblance to English word- 
order.... 

“The results were So startling as to lead me to con- 
sider the possibility of completing a full text in the 











3 Quoted with approval in “We See By the Papers...” CJ 46 (1950-51) 138. 
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English word-order, to be used in conjunction with the 
present text-book. ’* 


There is something pathetic about this hard working teacher 
and her bewilderment, her unshaken faith that she had done a 
good job in the first year and that the difficulties which the stu- 
dents experienced in the second year must be due not to im- 
proper training but to an easily remedied defect in the Latin 


language. 


The course which I shall describe changes the method of in- 
struction, not the language. As far as I know, it is the first at- 
tempt to produce an elementary course in Latin based upon the 


findings of linguistic science. It differs from the conventional 


presentation in these respects: 


Analysis and comparison of English and Latin reveal the 


It stresses those aspects of Latin which descriptive 
analysis reveals to contrast with English. 

It teaches the student to recognize morphemes and 
morpho-phonemic changes. 

It presents a syntax based onform rather than mean- 
ing. 

It teaches forms chiefly in context. 

It introduces forms horizontally rather than verti- 
cally. 

It relies upon oral-aural drill for teaching much of 
the fundamentals. 

It employs a large number of audio-visual aids. 

It attempts to teach students to read poetry inthe first 
year. 


II 


following significant features: 


ie 


If we limit ourselves to teaching a reading knowledge 
of the language, we need not be concerned with the 
problems of Latin phonology. 

Latin morphology is difficult and complex. 

Latin syntax contrasts atalmost all points with Eng- 
lish. 





‘Mrs. Chester Jay Oxley, “That Baffling Word-Order,” CI 45 (1949-50) 45-6. 
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4. Latin lexicon is comparatively easy for a speaker of 
English because of the many correspondences with 
English. 


It seems apparent that quite apart from the cultural values, 
which are of course immense, Latin has several unique advan- 
tages as a language for study inschools and colleges. The sim- 
ilarity of lexicons at once reduces the burden in learning Latin 
and increases the learner’s vocabulary in his own vernacular. 
The contrasts in syntax and morphology offer an excellent op- 
portunity for inculcating some knowledge of linguistics. The 
contrasts in phonology can also be utilized if desired but donot 
provide an obstacle. 


Ul 


Passing over phonology, let us examine the problems pre- 
sented by morphology. Inthe traditional approach, the problem 
has been made even more difficult than necessary by insistence 
upon rote memory of meaningless paradigms and rare or even 
imaginary forms. It has been calculated5 that the average first 
year book introduces into the body of the text, quite apart from 
the appendix, 1572 separate forms. In order to reduce this bur- 
den, we teach the students to recognize morphemes and morpho- 
phonemic changes. Essentials are overlearned, i.e. students 
must produce, not merely recognize, them. Forms are intro- 
duced horizontally rather than vertically: instead of learning 
the first declension complete and then progressing to the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth, the students start out by learning the 
nominative and accusative singular ofall five declensions sim- 
ultaneously. 

The endings of the nominative singular, for example, are 
described as no-ending or -s and that of the accusative of 
masculine and feminine nouns; (neuters come a little later) as 
-m. The first declension is described as an -a type noun, the 
second as -o, the third as -e, -i, or no-vowel, the fourth as 
-u, and the fifth as -e. Certain morpho-phonemic changes 
must then be explained: for example, the vowel of -o type 





5Paul B. Diederich, The Frequency of Latin Words and Their Endings, 
Chicago (1939) iii. 
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nouns regularly becomes -u before the -s and -m of the nomi- 
native and accusative.6 — kd % 

This description of the Latin noun seems preferable to the 
traditional method since it aims at pulling into one pattern the 
various declensions; in elementary instruction the need is for 
synthesis rather than analysis. The horizontal approach also 
permits a realistic vocabulary, since one is not restricted to 
first declension nouns and first conjugation verbs. Above all, 
it permits the class to spend considerable time upon the im- 
portantand difficult cases of the nominative andaccusative while 
still learning a reasonable number of forms. 

The most fruitful results of analysis appear when we turn to 
syntax. Ignorance of the structure of English has caused con- 
ventional Latin teaching to go farastrayat this point. Believing 
that English and Latin grammar are Similar, if not identical, 
teachers usually explain points of Latin grammar by pseudo- 
illustrations from English. In introducing the accusative case, 
for example, a teacher may point out that there is an accusative 
case in English and cite the interrogative whom as an example. 
The children are aware, if the teacher is not, that the interrog- 
ative whom is almostextinctand further, that the forms who and 
whom do not of themselves indicate subject and object. The 
contrast between the devices for signalling subject and object 
in the two languages is complete. Latin signals it by inflection; 
English, never. English signals it by word-order; Latin, never. 

Unfortunately, children can recognize subject and object, as 
well as most of the other components of a sentence in the easy 
Latin of a first year book, without reference to Latin signals 
at all. “Easy Latin” is an artificial language in which words 
have a Single arbitrary meaning and in which grammatical re- 
lationships are generally indicated by English signals. Inplace 
of the favorite sentence pattern of English — subject, verb, ob- 
ject — we find almost without exception subject-object-verb. 
This parallel to English is sometimes emphasized by the ex- 
planation that “the verb comes last in Latin.” The only elements 
which are allowed to precede the subject are those which may 








6For a more complete account, see the. author’s “The Horizontal Approach,” 
Classical Weekly 43 (1949-50) 118-21 and “The Horizontal Approach Applied 
to Verbs,” CW 44 (1950-51) 5-7. See also Gerald F. Else, “A Latin Mor- 
phology for Elementary Teaching,” CJ 46 (1950-51) 249-54. 
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also precede in English, such as certain expressions of time. 
Therefore, with two substantives, as in Puer canem videt, the 
students may safely assume that the first is the subject by its 
position. When they have thus acquired the subject by an Eng- 
lish signal, it is no great task for the students to translate the 
rest of the sentence by the lexical meaning of the several items. 
Inthe sentence Puer viro librum dat, once puer is identified as 
subject (by position), the words man, book, give can have only 
one reasonable combination: “The boy gives the book to the 
man.” : 

Students go through most of the first year, when correct 
habits should be formed, paying little or no attention to Latin 
signalling devices. Butarude awakening comes when they meet 
such constructions as the ablative absolute. In Duce necato 
milités figérunt, the first substantive is no longer the subject. 
Having failed to observe the Latin signals for the earlier con- 
structions, they naturally do not notice the clear and definite 
signals for these later constructions. It is no longer possible 
for an indulgent author to reveal the structure by English de- 
vices. For the first time the poor student finds that Latin is 
difficult. 

The conventional treatment of grammar is based upon mean- 
ing, rather thanform. “The Ablative of Specification is used 
to denote that inrespect to which something is or is done.” The 
result of this sort of teaching is that the student must translate 
his Latin first when he is asked for the construction of a Latin 
word. In the sentence Dux castra mir6d munit, he obtains by 
English signals of position and by the lexical meaning of the 
words the translation “The leader fortifies the camp witha wall.” 
If asked for the construction and case of miro, the average stu- 
dent pays no attention to the ending of murd. Rather, he first 
equates the symbol miro with the symbol wall, as he has been 
taught to do on vocabulary drill. Referring to his translation 
(which he has acquired by guessing) he expands this to witha 
wall. Having beentaught that the English expression witha wall 
is ablative of means (and why not, if English grammar is just 
like Latin?) hegives a correct answer, all without understanding 
a single Latin signal. 

The old-fashioned analytical approach, with its heavy empha- 
sis upon English-to-Latin composition, did at least teach the 
Latin signals, but since it was not apparent to the students at 
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the time that the endings were vital signalling devices, the drudg- 
ery effectively killed all interest in Latin except inthe hands of 
the most skillful teacher. The modern reading method, relying 
upon copious draughts of “easy Latin,” completely obscures 
the real nature of the Latin language. 

In our description of grammar, we go from structure to 
meaning, rather than the reverse; consequently we make no 
distinctions which are not based onform. A distinction between 
filius patris (Genitive of Source) and amor patris (Subjective or 
Objective Genitive) is of no use tothe learner and precious little 
use to anyone else. What is important to know is that the noun 
filius and the noun amor are qualified by the noun patris. Our 
classes are taught that when they see a genitive, a noun will 
precede; conversely, with any noun a genitive may follow, par- 
ticularly with nouns like pars. Later they learn that a limited 
class ofadjectives and a still more limited class of verbs (both 
defined by listing) also pattern with the genitive. 

In the teaching of vocabulary, too, we differ sharply from 
traditional practices. Some proponents of the reading method 
recommend a vocabulary density as low as one new word in 
fifty words of text. The reason for this, in my opinion, is that 
only by knowing the meaning of all the words can improperly 
trained students guess the structure. Our experience has shown, 
however, that when students have been trained to observe Latin 
signals, they develop an uncanny ability to discover from the 
context the meaning of unfamiliar words. Since the signals are 
severely limited in number (however numerous they may seem 
to the beginner) and since the lexicon is for all practical pur- 
poses infinite, it is obviously more practical to teach the signals 
and let the students comprehend the unknown lexicon from the 
context. Parallels with our experiences in our native tongue 
are often misleading, but not in this instance: this is certainly 
the way we acquire new words in our own language. 

Lexicon, however, does offer its own problems. We attempt 
to make clear from the start that most Latin words do not have 
a Single English equivalent into which the Latin word may be 
automatically transferred. We try to avoid the point-to-point 
correspondence that is characteristic of traditional vocabulary 
drills. Early in the course we introduce words like gero, ago, 
and duco, whose English translation will differ widely according 
to the object. Furthermore, we use no Latin-English glossary 
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with stereotyped equivalents. The class meets new words only 
in contextand arrives at their meaning through the situation or 
through English derivatives, with help from the teacher where 
necessary. The pupils then enter this meaning, if they feel they 
may forget it, in an alphabetical list. We constantly emphasize 
that this translation is valid only for this particular passage and 
that the Latin word may mean something quite different on its 
next occurrence. 

Vocabulary is based upon authors to be read later,’ but fre- 
quency is not the only criterion. Inthe beginning we use a child- 
centered vocabulary, including people, animals, parts of the 
body, etc. In the stories we make every attempt to write inter- 
esting material. This requires a more extensive vocabulary 
than is customary in first year Latin. The difficulties are par- 
tially solved by proper observance of signalling devices. Some 
words, however, are explained by notes in Latin, which either 
give Synonyms already known to the class or use the word in 
such context as to make the meaning clear. About half-way 
through the first year we introduce passages from Phaedrus, 
Martial, and certain medieval authors, carefully graded for dif- 
ficulty. We alsouse the Mostellaria of Plautus, adapted for our 
use. 


IV 


A word about some of the techniques employed. No single 
avenue is equally effective for all. By diversifying the attack, 
we not only reach some students who find some approcches 
much easier than others, but this diversity reduces the chance 
of boredom. Even though we aim at a reading knowledge, we 
have found the oral-aural approach effective withalmost all stu- 
dents. It is faster, more efficient, and more fun. Most of the 
early vocabulary is introduced by slides which show the desired 
object or action on the screen. Latin questions then elicit vari- 
ous forms of the word: quid est for nominative, quid vidémus 
for accusative, quo modo, quo tempore, etc. for ablative, and 








TIdeally, one should start with the second year, and having analyzed all the 
material, proceedto write the first year. We have not been able to do this. 
Further study of the second year material will undoubtedly improve the 
material for the first year, particularly in the matter of vocabulary. 
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soon. The class will drill for thirty minutes in this way and 
clamor for more at the end. It may be superfluous to add that 
they do not know they are being drilled. 

There are six types of outside assignments. For the first 
six or eight weeks there is no outside Latin-to-English trans- 
lation. Assignments consist largely of work on records, to which 
the students listen outside (after proper preparation in class). 
Emphasis is placed upon speed and accuracy. There are three 
types of records. Thefirst, called Pattern Practice, introduces 
new grammatical principles based upon familiar vocabulary. 
There is a short English sentence, followed by a brief pause, 
just long enough for the student to give a prompt response, and 
then the correct Latin answer sentence is given by the record. 
These sentences are of several different types, but in general 
they follow the principle of minimum contrast. If the lesson 
consists of drilling upon the nominative plural, the nominative 
plural will be contrasted with the nominative singular: The dog 
is sleeping — Canis dormit; The dogs are sleeping — Canés 
dormiunt. 

The second type of record is called Vocabulary Builders. 
This uses new vocabulary but familiar grammatical construc- 
tions. The third type is called Signal Practice. This drills up- 
on the signals without giving the English meanings. A typical 
example might be to have a listof short sentences in the pres- 
ent tense with instructions to change the verb to the perfect 
tense. Here again, the student is required to answer so quickly 
that his reaction must be automatic. 

There are two kinds of written work. The first is called 
Written Signal Practice. The students are given a sheet with 
thirty sentences. In most cases each sentence differs from the 
preceding by only one or two words. The Students first write 
out the sentences and then study their work so that they can 
recite without their papers. The same degree of speed is not 
required here as on the work with the records, but a prompt 
answer is expected. The other type of written work is called 
Translation Practice.® The students are givena Sheet with ten 
sentences, usually taken from a Latin author, adapted where 
necessary. In general,sentences are used whose word-order 








8! owe this idea to the (unpublished) Shady Hill Latin Lessons, written by 
James P. McCarthy. 
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contrasts with English. The student cuts this sheet into strips 
with one sentence ona strip. He attacks the sentence the best 
he can, always making sure to solve the structure, even if he 
does not know all the vocabulary. Almost every sentence will 
contain at least one new word. When he has got the most he can 
from the sentence, he turns the slip over. On the other side is 
found the correct English translation. He then attempts to give 
back the Latin. 

When the class has mastered sufficient vocabulary and forms, 
we turn to stories. Until they have mastered the technique of 
reading Latin, all advance work is done in class. This material 
is then over-learned at home, so that the students can repeat 
the Latin and translate without the text in front of them or so 
that they can give the Latin when presented with the English 
translation. 

For preparation we project the reading uponthe screenfrom 
a film strip, one phrase at a time. The words are read aloud 
in unison; then the phrase disappears, and a student is called 
upon to repeat the Latin and translate it. In every case we in- 
sist uponthe student’s indicating that he understands the struc- 
ture. Canem miles, for example, would be metaphrased “The 
soldier does something to the dog.” At the end of a sentence, 
another student is called upon to repeat the entire sentence in 
Latin from memery and turn it into idiomatic English. This 
technique of using filmstrips has several advantages: 


1. It causes excellent concertration. 

2. The teacher is in complete control. The class can 
see only what he desires them to see of the sentence, 
and at any time he may point directly to any word or 
morpheme, so that there is little chance of misdirec- 
tion. 

3. Removal of the text forces the student to participate 
when he is asked to reproduce it. 

4. The students must observe Latin signals, since the 
lexical meaning ofall the items is notavailable. This 
also means that they must comprehend the test in 
the Latin order. 


Care is taken in making the film strips tovary the phrasing 
so that the divisions onthe screen donot in themselves become 
signals of structure. For example, the signals in Latin for 
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indirect statement area verb like dicd, an accusative, and an in- 
finitive (Dixit patrem suum venisse). On the first occurrence, 
the three components are shown together so that the teacher 
may explain the pattern. For several weeks thereafter the pat- 
tern is broken. If the dixit appears alone, the class is taught 
to expect anaccuSative and infinitive. If the words dixit patrem 
suum are shown together, the class is asked to supply the rest 
of the pattern, aegrum esse, for instance. Or if Patrem suum 
venisse occurs, the students should realize thata verb like dixit 
is necessary to complete the pattern. After indirect questions 
have been met, the class is taught that after a verb like dixit 
they expect either the accusative and infinitive construction (in- 
direct statement) oran interrogative word and the subjunctive, 
as in Dixit quo tempore pater venisset (indirect question). 




















Vv 


Finally a word aboutactual classroorexperience. A course 
similar to the one described was tried during the school year 
of 1950-51 at the William Penn Charter School in Philadelphia. 
In the eighth grade, the class was divided into three sections: 
Section A studied Latin for three months; Section B, French; and 
Section C,German. At the end of this time they rotated, so that 
at the end of the year every boy had studied all three languages. 
There were three instructors, and each one taught only the lan- 
guage of his specialty. The purpose of this course was to give 
the children some degree of linguistic sophistication before they 
began a language in the ninth grade. We were thus able to try 
out this three months course three times in one year. The re- 
sults were gratifying. Interest was good, and there were in- 
dications that some of the chief difficulties in learning Latin 
(contrasts in the syntax) were already partially overcome. 

The course described inthis paper is now in progress (Oc- 
tober 1951). Muchof this approach, however, (like the technique 
for teaching indirect statement) has already been used success- 
fully with more advanced classes who had been introduced to 
Latin by the conventional methods. 
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Whereas the traditional Latin course in most schools intro- 
duces the first Latin author (Caesar) about half-way through the 
second year, this course intends to read selections from Phae- 
drus and other authors before Christmas in the first year. We 
plan to read Ovid in the second year (with some prose in the 
spring term) and Vergil in the third year. Whether we can 
achieve these goals remains to be seen. 











VOCABULARY BUILDING 


HELEN S. EATON 
Revision Editor, Appleton-Century-Crofts 


A few years ago I developed some vocabulary building 
courses, three of which I had occasion to try out by means of a 
grant to the University of New Mexico. The results were quite 
promising. One feature of these courses corresponds to the 
subject of the article “A Suggestion for Elementary German” 
by Frank G. Ryder published inthe January-June 1950 issue of 
Language Learning. The course in Spanish was set up as an 
experiment with two control groups. Objective measurement 
tests in Spanish vocabulary were used to note the progress 
made by the students of this course as compared with the two 
parallel groups studying first semester Spanish by the usual 
method. 

This course, by showing the logical development of various 
features of language, makes the acquiring of vocabulary simpler 
and easier thanit is when learned from random lists out of con- 
text. Since the course was given to freshmen beginners in 
Spanish, the material was confined to the first 1500 most fre- 
quently used words; but the vocabulary could be expanded at 
will by fitting into the system words of less frequent use. The 
words are taken up in families with the basic Latin word as the 
point of departure, although there was no Latin required to be 
learned per Se. 

Following a page of rules for pronunciation there comes an 
explanation of the methods of forming words by derivation and 
composition. Next is a page presenting the most frequently 
used suffixes that are joined to a substantive stem. These are 
in columns: one with the Latin suffixes; one with the corre- 
sponding Spanish suffixes; one with the corresponding English 
suffixes (and, in different type, the English Germanic-derived 
suffixes that correspond in meaning); and finally a column giv- 
ing the usual meaning of the suffixes. These parallel columns 
are divided intothree groups: those suffixes forming substan- 
tives, those forming adjectives, and those forming verbs. 
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The vocabulary material is presented in tables, each column 
indicating a derivational step. Each column has boxes headed 
by an indication of the sort of stem and the particular suffix in 
that box. Within the box are the Latin, Spanish, and English 
etymologically corresponding words. Such boxes are connected 
by a double line. An example, the first lesson, follows: 


SUBSTANTIVE centrum, center 


Stem centr- 





s S-suffix 
-al 
L |centrum | L | centralis 
S | centro S | central 
E | center E | central 

















On the suffix page the entry that pertains to this table is as 
follows: 


Symbol Latin Spanish English Usual 
suffix suffix suffix Meaning 





Forming -al,-il -alis,-ilis -al, -il -al,-il(e) referring or 
Adjective (-LY) pertaining to 


In this lesson grammatical gender is explained and the mas- 
culine singular article givenin Spanish. The change from Latin 
masculine and neuter endings to the typical masculine ending 
in Spanish is pointed out. For practice the student, given a 
few Latin words such as elementum, supplies the Spanish deriv- 
ative; and, given a few Spanish words such as universo, forms 
the adjective meaning “referring or pertaining to”... .from a 
few Spanish words such as universo. Words taken up are al- 
ways fitted into a simple Spanish phrase or sentence and the 
most frequently used Spanish idioms are practised in this way. 

After afew lessons in this pattern, there comes a page pre- 
senting the most frequently used suffixes that are joined to an 
adjective stem. This is arranged in a manner Similar to that 
of the substantive stem. Such a table follows: 
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ADJECTIVE alacer, alacris, lively, brisk, eager 























Stem alacr- 
A A-suffix 
-ia 
L | alacer 
alacris 
S | alegre S lalegria 
A-suffix 
-ar 
S jalegrar 





The change from Latin -is ending to Spanish -e has already 
been met in classis-clase. Here is taken up the change from 
Latin c- to Spanish g- and from Latin shortatoSpanish e. The 
difference in semantic development in English, as exemplified 
by alacrity, is pointed out. The English use of Italian allegro 
in music is noted. 

On the suffix page the entries pertaining to this table are as 
follows: 





Symbol Latin Spanish English Usual 
suffix suffix suffix meaning 
Forming -ia -ia -ia,-fa-y quality 
Substantive 
Forming -ar,-ir -are,-ire -ar,-ir (zero)! make, cause to be 
Verb (-ate,-ite) 


The suffix page for verb stems is similar to those for sub- 
stantive and adjective with an additional feature: the separa- 
tion of the suffixes joined to the present stem of a verb from 
those joined to the past stem. A table follows: 





lAn explanation is given on the suffix pages for the “zero” ending of an 
English verb and for the back-formation of the infinitive from a Latin de- 
rivative formed on the past stem. These English infinitives, since they 
correspond in meaning, are entered with the Latin and Spanish infinitives 
but enclosed in parentheses to show they are not actually etymological cor- 
respondents. 
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VERB valere, to be strong, vigorous; to be worth, of value 












































V V-suffix V-suffixes 
-ore -ore,-os 
L | valere L | valor 
S | valer S | valor S | valeroso 
E | valor E | valorous 
V-suffix V-suffixes 
-nt -nt,-ia 
L | valens(-t-) 
S | valiente S | valentia 
E | valiant 











Here we have a suffix of quality, -or, joined to the present 
verb stem toform a substantive; the “full of” suffix, -os, joined 
to the substantive stem to form an adjective; the present par- 
ticiple suffix, -nt-, joined to the present stem of the verb and 
forming an adjective; and the -ia suffix of quality joined to the 
adjective to form a substantive. _ 

The proverb, mas vale tarde que nunca, fits in here with 
the attention drawn to the third person singular verb ending of 
the second conjugation. The diphthongizing in Spanish of Latin 
short e (stressed) can be shown here, exemplified inthe valens 
(valent-) - valiente forms. This is linked to the mutations in 
radical-changing verbs with a few forms given. 2 

There follows a page of prefixes arrangedonthe same lines 
as the suffixes. In these tables, the boxes containing words 
formed through composition, i.e., by prefixes, are connected 
by broken lines to the box containing the words on which these 
are formed. Some typical tables follow: 














2Diphthongizing of Latin short o (stressed) to Spanish ue is easily shown 
in such a family as populus-pueblo-people. 
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Stems ordin-, orn- 


Ss S-suffix 
-ari 


SUBSTANTIVE ordo, methodical arrangement, order 










L | ordo 
S | orden 
E | order 


ordinarius 
ordinario 
ordinary 

i] 


ey 









prefix prefix | 


4 













extraordinarius 
extraordinario 
extraordinary 


S | desorden 
E | disorder 











mar 











S-suffix 
-ar 
















L ordinare 
ornare 


Ss ordenar 
ornar 


E order 











T 
prefix ! 


t 
1 


prefix-S-suffix 
-ar -sb 










adornare 
adornar 
adorn 


> oe oo 








S | adorno 
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VERB clamare, to call, call out, shout 

















Vv 
~-L |clamare 
\ S | llamar 
| E | claim 
1 
| prefix prefix-V-suffix 
; -ion 
L| exclamare L | exclamatio(-n-) 
S | exclamar S | exclamacidn 
E| exclaim E | exclamation 

















L |reclamare 
S |reclamar 
E |reclaim 











Here we point out that, although English generally has the 
same initial letters as the Latin word from which it is derived, 
this is not the case in Spanish. Here we see Latin (and English) 
initial cl- changed to Spanish ll-. 

It is important to emphasize that, although etymologically 
corresponding, Spanish and English words do not always have 
the same meaning today but have developed from the basic Latin 
meaning along different semantic lines, mentioning the special 
meaning taken on by English “claim”. Attention is also drawn 
to English “clamor” coming from this stem and retaining the 
Latin meaning. 

In this lesson, of course, Cémo se llama Vd? Como se 
llama esto? and such sentences are presented. 

Lessons with Latin (and English) initial fl- and pl- changing 
to Spanish ll-,as flamma-llama-flame and plorare-llorar-(de) 
plore follow. 

We point out that often, when the simple English word is 
from a Germanic stem, the English derivatives are from Latin, 
and, that, by thinking of what the Latin base of an English de- 
rivative is, we can deduce the Spanish simple word when we 
know the changes that occur generally from Latin to Spanish. 
Having had practice onthe change from Latin initial f- to Span- 
ish h- and Latin -li- between vowels to Spanish -j-, we give 
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English words such as son with its semantic derivative filial 
for the student to work out the Spanish word for son. Thus: 
English filial minus the suffix -al leaves the stem fili- with the 
probable ending -us in Latin; initial Latin f- followed by a vowel 
often becomes h- in Spanish; -li- between vowels often changes 
to -j- in Spanish; Latin masculine ending -us becomes -o in 
Spanish; therefore one has the Spanish hijo meaning son. 

From time to time there are review lessons, and then the 
student is given an exercise such as this: 








In the following table, fill in a Spanish word where there is 
a question mark, making one that corresponds in meaning to 
the definition given. 


SUBSTANTIVE numerus, a number 
Ss S- suffix 
- full of 





L | numerus, a number 
s ? a number 


full of numbers, 
having many units 





























(stress on first s 
syllable) 
S-suffix S-suffixes 
- infinitive -infinitive-able 

L| to number L| possible to number, count 

T 

prefix ; prefix 
out of- | negative | 





to number (each unit) 
out of (the whole), 
to specify one by one Ss 


impossible to number, count, 
that cannot be counted 
? 

















Although this method does not stress the oral appraoch, 
questions are put to the class in Spanish as soon as possible. 

During a second semester I gave this course to a class of 
students who had had difficulty in or had failed the usual first 
semester Spanish work. Although not as much ground was 
covered, it seemed to be of help especially in removing the 
defeatist attitude of the students. 


[The next issue of Language Learning will con- 

tain another article on the presentation of cog- 

nate words in teaching a foreign language. 
Editor] 
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SOLVING THE MAZATECO READING PROBLEM 


SARAH GUDSCHINSKY 
Summer Institute of Linguistics 
University of Oklahoma 


In teaching reading to monolingual illiterate Mazatecos, the 
basic problem has been the loss of pupils at an early stage. 
Many start with enthusiasm and work hard for a time only to 
give up when they reach the more difficult lessons. As a result, 
very few monolinguals without school background have learned 
to read. 

In seeking a solution to this basic problem, we noted three 
facts (1) In the second Mazateco primer, ! one of the features 
was a Simple continuity of sentences about a boy and his ani- 
mals. This aroused more interest than any other part of the 
primer. The pupils who read that far seemed to get a new burst 
of enthusiasm. Therefore we concluded that putting more “sto- 
ries” inthe primer would helpto hold interest. (2) Many of the 
people who show no interest in pure idiom have an eager desire 
to learn Spanish. They spend much time with diglot materials, 
and seem perfectly willing tostudy the Mazatecoif it helps them 
to learn the Spanish. Some of the youngsters actually memo- 
rized page after page of a simple Spanish-Mazateco dictionary. 
It seemed logical to capitalize on this desire for Spanish by 
making the materials all diglot. (3) Mostof the people who lost 
interest and quit, did so at points where a large amount of new 
material was introduced in a few pages. Apparently what was 





1These primers use an alphabet based on a phonemically regular represen- 
tation. That is, each significant sound inthe language is graphically repre- 
sented by only one symbol so that there is a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween sound and symbol. Once a student has associated a particular sym- 
bol with a particular sound he can produce the sound whenever the symbol 
occurs. Moreover, after learning one syllable containing this symbol he 
can predict others which could be formed with the same symbol. (e.g. If he 
has learned to associate the sounds [k] and [i] with the symbols k and i 
respectively, he can read the syllable ki. Then, when the symbol o has be- 
come associated with the sound [0] he can read the syllable ko without dif- 
ficulty because he already knows the relationship betweenthe symbol k and 
the sound it represents. * 
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needed was a Slower introduction of new material with more 
drill. If each lesson was thoroughly mastered before a new one 
was attempted, there would be less cause for discouragement. 

In accordance with the above observations the following 
changes were made in the materials and methods used. Since 
stories attracted interest, the new primers consist almost en- 
tirely of a series of such “stories.” These are made to a great 
extent with the same words and phonemes used inthe old prim- 
ers. To make the Mazateco flow smoothly, some “sight words” 
(visual morphemes) had to be added. These words include pho- 
nemes and clusters which are not being taught at that point, but 
since they are the normal way of expressing the thought, they 
do not present a serious problem in reading. Infact, the pupils 
read such words whether they are there or not, and it is neces- 
sary to include them to avoid confusion. 

Since the vocabulary of the first primer is very small, the 
stories are only comments abouta picture at the top of the page. 
Stories in the more advanced primers are a bit more compli- 
cated. The primer series includes two “fun readers” which do 
not introduce any new phonemes and almostno new words. The 
pupil gets real enjoyment and confidence from being able to read 
right along without difficulty. 

As motivation for those interested primarily in Spanish, the 
Spanish translation of the stories is put on the facing page. 
This contains many phonemes and syllable patterns not yet in- 
troduced. Therefore, it cannot be easily read by beginning 
monolinguals. However, when the teacher reads it to him it 
spurs him on. Because the same simple phrases are repeated 
frequently, the pupils quickly learn them. Even those who al- 
ready read Spanish spend time with the Mazateco in order to 
understand the Spanish. 

With the addition of stories to the primer,a greater bulk of 
reading material was provided for each element introduced. 
But even so, there was not enough drill to assure mastery and 
confidence. To add a great deal of drill material would have 
made bulky, expensive volumes and would have detracted from 
the interest. Therefore, a number of drill materials apart from 
the primer were used. 

For drilling syllables simple flash cards and syllable 
wheels were made. The syllable wheels consisted of the vowels 
printed on a small cardboard wheel which could be turned to 
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SOLVING THE MAZATECO READING PROBLEM 


match with the consonants on the larger under wheel in order 
to make the word. 

For recognition of words and phrases flash cards were also 
used. Another technique was the development of “folders.” Each 
syllable of long words could be printed on folds of paper so that 
they could be read separately and then combined to make the 
word. Pattern practice cards consisted of a frame used with a 
series of substitution items. They greatly increase the pupil’s 
ability to recognize more than a word at a glance and thereby 
also improve his fluency. 


SAMPLE PATTERN PRACTICE CARD 
the clown sings 
the mother sings 
the boy sings 
the bird sings 


For checking comprehension various techniques were used. 
Work sheets were made by placing three or four pictures ona 
large card. Sentences are printed on slips of paper and are to 
be matched with the pictures. “Riddles” were developed con- 
sisting of a question or questions which might be answered in 
terms of a preceding context, either a story or a picture. 


EXAMPLES: (BASED ON CONTEXT) (BASED ON PICTURE) 


My boy works. Is the bird red? 
My boy works fast. Is the bird yellow? 
Does my boy sing? Is the bird fat? 


How does my boy work? 


In the two years that this material has been used, the results 
have been encouraging. The people who used the primers 
showed great interest. Some returned several times a day and 
begged toread. Groups of undisciplined little boys came repeat- 
edly for reading lessons and sat still while they were being 
taught. Groups of grown men, often more than 20 ata time, 
stood around an open window. Their eyes were fixed on the 
book and their lips moved in unison as they followed the diglot 
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reading lesson. More than 500 of the primers were bought in 
a single two-month period. 

The original aim of the teaching effort had been to make 
monolingual Mazatecs literate in their own language. There 
are many Mazatecs, however, who can read Spanish mechani- 
cally, although most of them understand little or none of it. As 
the books were used, it became evident that such semi-literates 
can read for themselves from primer 4. A determined student 
can teach himself to read the more difficult primers with little 
help. The primers became very popular with such people, 
largely because the diglot format permitted them to learn the 
meaning of the Spanish. Thus, gradually,a second emphasis in 
the teaching emerged: to help the semi-literates to read their 
own language and to understand Spanish. 

The phonemes of Mazatec are introduced gradually 2 in the 
series of ten basic primers. But among the chief difficulties 
for aSpanishreader are the consonant clusters. To teach these, 
some special stories were constructed. 

The “Tiger Story” uses a controlled vocabulary‘ such that 
more than 40 per cent of the words of the story contain clusters 
of n plus t, k, ch [€], € [€], or ts. The-story tells of a tiger 
who is very proud of his beautiful ranch. He invites the other 
animals to see it. But in his boasting, he neglects to feed his 
guests. They go home in a huff and never return. 

The “Skunk Story” has a vocabulary of which a high per- 
centage of the words contain clusters of t, k, ch [€], & [€] or ts 
plus j [h]. In this story a brother and sister go on an errand 
through the forest. There the boy mistakes a skunk for a wolf 
and shoots it with his pea shooter — much to the amusement of 
his mother and uncle. 





2Cf. “Accelerating Literacy by Piecemeal Digestion of the Alphabet,” by 
Elaine Mielke Townsend, Language Learning, Volume I, Number 3, 1948, 
pp. 9-19. 

3These stories were written by Eunice V. Pike, Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics. 

4The idea for these stories came from those which Kenneth L. Pike asked 
to be written for the English Language Institute of the University of Michi- 
gan. Their purpose was to drill the pronunciation of English vowels: “Sally 
Mansfield,” to drill [ae], “Sydney Blaine” to drill [i] and [e], etc. 
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SOLVING THE MAZATECO READING PROBLEM 


In both of these stories difficult phonemes andclusters other 
than the ones being taught are avoided. A similar controlled- 
vocabulary story using the nasalized vowels is in preparation. 

On the basis of this experience it is clear that correct mo- 
tivation is essential in developing a reading program. This 
original motivation, however, must be retained through the use 
of materials which are easy enough for the pupilstograsp. They 
must be graded in such a way as to avoid discouragement and 
to continually stimulate the pupil’s interest in his own accom- 
plishment. - 








REVIEWS 


FRIES, CHARLES C. The Teaching of English, the George 
Wahr’s Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1949, pp. 257. 





As the master-teacher Confucius said, “One acquires new 
knowledge from reviewing the already learned.” This is the 
experience one has inreading Charles C. Fries’s The Teaching 
of English. 

The Teaching of English consists of three parts: “What is 
Good English?” “The Teaching of the English Language,” and 
“The Teaching of Literature,” each of which has been published 
separately before. The bibliography in the present book is re- 
vised, and the content has been brought up-to-date with well- 
integrated information from modern linguistic research. Al- 
though large portions of the book remain the same, one cannot 
fail to get a renewed thrill to find in chapter after chapter that 
what the author had said twenty-five years ago is still sound 
and fundamental. That C. C. Fries is a teacher-scholar in both 
the scientific analysis ofand the practical approach tothe Eng- 
lish language goes unquestioned. He is seldom, however, given 
credit for his practical suggestions onthe teaching of literature. 
One need only see how clearly he distinguishes the aims and 
the methods of the three phases of English teaching to realize 
how school children have often been mishandled: that reading 
is to develop the skill in the student to see what is saidina 
given piece of work; that literature is to help the student to 
enter into the experience of the author; that composition is to 
train the student to express his own experience in order to 
share it with others. Those who have read The Teaching of 
English in separate volumes certainly will recall some of the 
following passages. Onthe place of meaning in language, Fries 
says, “Thought and language are so intimately bound up together 
that linguistic science cannot dispense with meaning.” (108) 
On the teaching of the English language, he remarks, “Equally 
important with the question of what speech habits the schools 
should strive to develop is the problem of a sound procedure 
in the process of developing those habits.” (144) As far as the 
teaching of literature is concerned, Fries goes on to say that 
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“It is the business of the teacher to know what particular aspect 
of a piece of literature he expects the particular pupils of any 
class group to realize vividly and what factors of experience 
are essential to that realization.” (241) About the teaching of 
composition, he says, “The class in English composition should 
become a socialized group discussing problems and ideas to- 
gether; a place where the pupils are stimulated to bring to bear 
upon problems within the stretch of their understanding all the 
varied experience they are gaining both in the diverse fields of 
high school study and in the life they are living. Only as this 
experience is used in the process of thinking does it become 
real education.” (246-7) Such statements and many others de- 
serve reading and re-reading. Furthermore, studying the book 
as a single entity, one is rewarded with the new experience of 
seeing howeach section is only one phase of the entire problem 
of the teaching of English: that the language teacher must help 
the students to acquire the skill for expression ‘and that the 
literature teacher should assist them to learn to share an ex- 
perience. Whether it is a matter of language or literature, the 
common goal is to communicate. In The Teaching of English, 
the author has placed before the reader the fundamental prin- 
ciple that language and literature are integral parts of one 
whole. All teachers of English ought to read the book from 
cover to cover. 





Yao Shen 
University of Michigan 


BENDER, JAMES F. NBC Handbook of Pronunciation. 2d. 
Ed. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1951. xii + 372 pp. 


The second edition of the NBC Handbook of Pronunciation 
follows the organization of the first edition. The contents have 
been modified by eliminating words which users of the earlier 
version judged not to involve serious pronunciation problems 
and by adding words, especially proper names, which have be- 
come important since the appearance of the first edition. The 
application. of these two principles of revision has increased 
the vocabulary listings from about 12,000 to more than 15,285. 
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The organization includes a foreword by Pat Kelly, Super- 
visor of Announcers for NBC, a Preface by the editor, a brief 
discussion of Standards of American Pronunciation, and the 
word list itself, which covers 372 pages. Eachpage of this word 
list is arranged in three columns, set in large, legible type. 
The first gives the word in normal English orthography; the 
second indicates the pronunciation by a simplified system of 
respelling, and the third indicates the pronunciation by tran- 
scription with IPA symbols. 

The system of respelling to indicate pronunciation is not 
unlike that developed by the late Frank Colby but offers im- 
provements in some respects, e.g. primary stress is indicated 
by printing a syllable in capitals, secondary stress by printing 
in italics. As is true of all respelling systems, one may get a 
rough idea of the pronunciation indicated by respellings accord- 
ing to this method. But if he wishes a fully accurate indication 
he must study the system with the same care that he would di- 
rect toward learning the phonetic alphabet. Rather than lavish 
suchattention on a cumbersome system of respelling, the care- 
ful student will prefer to learn phonetics and thus acquire a 
consistent instrument for symbolizing pronunciation. 

The phonetic transcriptions themselves in this handbook 
follow mainly Kenyon’s adaptations of the IPA for American 
English. Such modifications as are made from Kenyon’s sys- 
tem are scarcely improvements. For example, the symbol for 
the stressed r vowel is retained (e.g. bird, [b3d]), but the 
unstressed r vowel is written schwa plus r (e.g. teacher, 
'titSer]). Moreover, since the schwa must be used between all 
other vowels and tautosyllabic r (e.g. fear [fier]) the question 
is raised as to whether consistency does not require the inser- 
tion of schwa between any vowel and 1 to show that the vowel 
becomes a centering diphthong in this situation. 

The words treated in the NBC Handbook of Pronunciation 
fall generally into one of two categories: (1) recent borrowings, 
especially proper names, from foreign languages and (2) native 
or fully naturalized English words for which there is more than 
one current pronunciation. The inclusion of words of the first 
sort constitutes the greatest single service of the book. Many 
of these entries donot fall within the scope of standard diction- 
aries or are too new to the English language to have yet been 
included in reference works on pronunciation. The editor has 
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attempted generally with these words to secure an accurate 
foreign pronunciationfrom a cultured informantand then where 
necessary to substitute the most nearly equivalent English pho- 
nemes. In many cases, however, this principle of substitution 
seems to have been applied in a highly arbitrary way: French 
“eu” has regularly been transcribed [3°] (e.g. chanteuse 
[San't3z]), but Portuguese “Zo” has retained almost its native 
form as [&v] (e.g. Sdo Paulo [sav 'pav lo]). Just how Ameri- 
cans who have not studied Portuguese are to produce the nasal 
diphthong without phonemic substitution is not indicated. 

In general the accuracy of transcriptions of words from less 
familiar foreign languages seems doubtful. In a spot check of 
the six Portuguese names beginning with “Sao” I have discovered 
nine errors ranging from such minor matters as the selection 
of a non-preferred Brazilian dialect variant to the egregious 
mistake of substituting [€] for Portuguese [i], [4] for [d], and 
[nv] for [jp]. 

The inclusion of words fully naturalized in English for which 
there is more than one current pronunciation seems less justi- 
fiable than the treatment of foreign words. For native words 
of contested pronunciation there is a more compact and much 
more Satisfactory reference work in Kenyon and Knott’s Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of American English. The contribution of 
the NBC Handbook inthis area is rendered all the more dubious 
by the fact that only one pronunciation is given for each word. 

Certainly the most controversial principle in the book is 
this single-pronunciation feature. Inan attemptat justification, 
Pat Kelly says in the Foreword (iii) “This is not an attempt to 
be arbitrary but rather a sincere effort to clarify our pronun- 
ciation problems, and still maintain that high standard of speech 
which is the desire of cultivated people.” How our pronunciation 
problems are clarified by ignoring innumerable standard pro- 
nunciation variants is not explained. Nor are we told howa 
Single choice from among several equally correct pronuncia- 
tions can be anything but arbitrary. 

Bender himself takes higher ground when he attempts to 
justify the single standard of pronunciation for each word. He 
concludes (x-xi) “...only by keeping a constant watch over 
current standards of speech will audience and broadcaster alike 
be assured of a dynamic oral language to serve a great democ- 
racy.” These sentiments rather impress me as nonsense. They 
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imply that unless someone “keeps watch” there will be no stand- 
ards. Yet all that we know about the history of language leads 
us to quite the opposite conclusion. They state that the imposi- 
tion of a single, rigid standard on language will “assure” its 
being “dynamic.” Actually if such a standard were imposed 
successfully the result could only be stultification. Finally we 
are asked to believe that a language upon which an arbitrary 
standard has been imposed is somehow better suited “to serve 
a great democracy” than a language in which responsible free- 
dom obtains. This notion is too absurd to require refutation. 

In some ways well conceived, the NBC Handbook of Pro- 





nunciation will have to be revised to give accurate pronuncia- 
tions of foreign words and to give the full range of correct pro- 
nunciations of English words if it is to perform an entirely 
useful function. 


David W. Reed 
University of California 
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READERS’ FORUM 


We welcome any correspondence from you about Readers’ Forum or 
contributions to this department which may be suitable for publication in 
future issues. Address: Readers’ Forum, Language Learning, 1522 Rack- 
ham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





A PROBLEM 


WHAT METHODS, TECHNIQUES, AND DEVICES HAVE YOU FOUND 
TO BE EFFECTIVE IN TEACHING VOCABULARY MATERIALS 
OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE? 


We repeat the problem posed inour last issue: HOW FAR IS WRITING 
- ESPECIALLY THE MUCH USED WRITING ON THE BOARD 
DURING CLASSES - BENEFICIAL IN TEACHING LANGUAGE, AS 
COMPARED WITH OTHER FORMS OF CLASSROOM WORK? 


Won’t you send us a card or a letter giving us your opinions on these 
problems so that we may share them with our readers. 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Sirs: 


I read Dr. Shen’s article on “Why No Translation?” (Vol. I, Num- 
bers 3 and 4, July-December, 1950) with much interest. The point of it 
is a very important one for teaching methodology, and the examples are 
particularly convincing. Even in the languages closely related cultur- 
ally to our own, some of the same things arise, but the Chinese examples 
strikingly demonstrate that in learning any new language the student 
must not only learn how to say what he thinks of saying, but he must 
also learn to think of saying the right thing in the situation. 

Incidentally, my colleague Charles Ferguson contributes this ex- 
ample from Arabic: A: “I like the book you wrote.” B: “May I be 
forgiven. There’s nothing in it. What’s this talk?” 


Sincerely yours, 


Harold V. King 
Foreign Service Institute 
Washington, D. C. 
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Polio Ward 
American-British Hospital 
México, D.F., México 


Dear Sirs: , 


Through some sort of snafu — which I have not yet been able to un- 
tangle - I received from the office of the Cultural Attaché of the Em- 
bajado Norte-americana two packages containing 15 copies of Vol. II, 
No. 3-4, July-Dec. 1950, Language Learning. The packages should have 
contained two general, two graduate, and two summer session catalogs 
from MSC; undoubtedly someone else is just as puzzled as I am. 

However, this snafu was a rather pleasant experience, for I have 
enjoyed the series of papers very much. Tung Fen Chou’s title is es- 
pecially intriguing, but the paper which interests me most is Robert 
Lado’s on “Linguistic Science and Language Tests.” I seem to detect 
the same spirit of exploration and attempt tobe practical as I have been 
trying to apply - and proselyting for — in the field of botany, and in 
general, or elementary botany in particular. 

I should like to determine whether complete sets of Language Rien 
ing up to the present date are available, and the price for the complete 
set. 








Yours very truly, 


Charles L. Gilly 
Ass’t. Prof. of Botany and Curator of 
Plant Collections, M.S.C. (on leave) 


Botanist, Cortisone Field Party, 

Division of Plant Exploration and 

Introduction, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
(on leave) 


[ Back issues of Language Learning are available at fifty cents a 
number. - Ed.] 


Dear Sirs: 


I recently went over Language Learning from the beginning to the 
end, because I find this to be the most interesting review of applied lin- 
guistics available. I subscribed to your review as soon as I saw it ad- 
vertised in Detroit inDecember 1947, when I attended there the conven- 
tion of the American M.L.A. I have strongly advised a group of English- 
speaking teachers of New Brunswick to subscribe to Language Learning 
when I addressed them last July at the University of New Brunswick. I 
hada few samples of the review displayed and offered to be instrumental 
in forwarding subscriptions. Our people are yet to become language 
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conscious, I believe. However, due to the fact that I recently was listed 
fortwo copies of eachissue, I transferred one subscription tothe Library 
of U.N.B. So, U.N.B. will henceforth receive Language Learning. 


Leopold Taillon 


Director, Ecole d’Education 
New Brunswick, Canada 





SUMMARY OF A LANGUAGE TEACHING PROGRAM: American School 
for Boys, Talas-Kayseri, Turkey 

The editors of Language Learning have chosen the following letter from 
Lloyd B. Swift as the summary of a language teaching program for this 
issue. The letter sets forth the numerous problems of teaching English as 
a foreign language in Turkey and the handicaps the teachers there must 
face in their work. We will be happy to publish your responses to this 
letter in future issues, — Ed, 


Dear Sirs: 

I received yesterday with delight the two excellent issues of Vol. III of 
Language Learning, which failed to reach me while I was in China. (Mr. 
Swift previously taughtat Yenching University in Peking, China. - Ed.) As 
one who has had some small share and great interest inthe birth and growth 
of the magazine, may I offer my congratulations to the editors for a fine 
job. I am particularly gratified to notice that contributions are coming 
from an increasingly wide selection of teachers and linguists. 

In the issue for January-June 1950 you ask readers to send intheir own 
problems for possible future discussion. May I throw outsome of the prob- 
lems we have here in the American School for Boys, asking for the accu- 
mulated wisdom of experienced teachers on these matters? 

Our school accepts boys aged 11 or 12 into a special one-year prepara- 
tory class before the continuance of their regular schooling. The purpose 
is to teach them English as a tool language which they will need for the 
continuation of their study through Junior-High (Middle) School and High 
(Lisée) School, and, presumably, for their university work abroad if they 
are so fortunate as tohave such an opportunity. Ours is one of four schools 
operated by the American Board Mission in Turkey, all with similar pro- 
grams. 

We have, thus, very young boys. We subject them to an extremely in- 
tensive program of English. Twenty class hours weekly are conducted in 
English, although several hours are labelledart or arithmetic. The teachers 
are allnative speakers of English. Classes number about thirty. Atpresent 
rather unsatisfactory materials (from a scientific linguistic point of view) 
are being used for text material. The teachers are mainly linguistically 
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untrained, and, with the exception of two full-time personnel and their wives, 
none of whom gives full-time exclusively to English teaching, there is a 
regular turnover of teachers who come out for three-year terms. The re- 
sultant problems can be summarized thus: 


1. Discipline requires much of the teacher’s attention and time, es- 
pecially in view of the inability of most of the teachers to speak Turkish 
and the rather specially trying discipline problems occurring in classes 
fresh out of Turkish primary schools and unused to American discipline 
techniques and standards. 

2. The material cannot be “fed” to the students as rapidly as to adult 
learners. The teachers lose interest and find difficulty in keeping up the 
interest of the students in practicing the “same old patterns.” 

3. Coordination between teachers is difficult with the result that the 
students may be subjected to emphasis on the same matters many times 
and get only cursory treatment of other equally important matters. 

4. The students are admitted on the basis of their primary school rec- 
ords which are often a poor indication of the language ability. We thus must 
drop a large percentage after the preparatory year. Some testing technique 
to help in the choice of entrants is required. 

5. Adequate materials for the presentation of English in a systematic 
fashion to boys (or girls in our girls’ schools) of this age and of Turkish 
language background are notavailable. A vast mass of material is required 
to provide for a course of this length and intensity. 


I have only recently arrived at this school and amat present giving pri- 
mary attention to acquiring a working command of Turkish. It is my hope 
that inthe coming years I may be able to devote primary effort to the solu- 
tion of the problems outlined above. I hope to make use of the best that 
linguistic, audio-visual, and advanced pedagogical techniques can offer in 
developing a program that will provide our boys with the practice they need 
in interesting classroom situations designed to reduce the burden of disci- 
pline for the teacher. I welcome suggestions from readers of Language 
Learning either through the columns of Readers’ Forum or through personal 
letters. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lloyd B. Swift 
American School for Boys 
Talas-Kayseri, Turkey 


NOTES OF INTEREST 
THE FALL MEETING OF THE MICHIGAN LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 


was held at Ann Arbor, December 8, 1951. The following papers and panel 
were presented: “Some Social Differences in Pronunciation”, by Raven 
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READERS’ FORUM 


McDavid of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada; “Spanish 
Loans in American Indian Languages”, by Lawrence B. Kiddle, University 
of Michigan; “The Content of an Introductory Course in Linguistic Science”, 
with Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan, as chairman, and Harry H. 
Josselson, Wayne University; Hans Kurath, University of Michigan; and 
Herbert Rubenstein, Michigan State College,as the other members of the 
panel. Hayward Keniston, University of Michigan, presided. 

At the business meeting held the same day the Society voted to continue 
sending complimentary subscriptions to Language Learning to various 
scholars abroad. 











